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EDITOR*S PREFACE 

With this volume the annotated edition of the Golden 
Treasury (First Series) is complete ; Booh Second having 
already been edited by Mr. W. Bell, and Books Third 
and Fowrth by the present Editor. 

To readers of English poetry the First Book is probably 
less familiar, on the whole, than any of the later Books. 
As it is more remote from us in time, its language is in 
some ways more difficult ; and its range of thought is 
certainly more limited. But it is the product of an age 
in which Music and sweet Poetry agreed as they have 
never done in England since ; and if their long divorce 
is to be ended, it must be, one would think, by our 
learning anew from the lips of the Elizabethans the 
secret of iheir golden diction. 

For students into whose hands this book may come, it 
may not be superfluous to repeat here the caution 
already given in the prefaces to Books Third and Fourth 
as to the proper function of notes ; and to ask them to 
remember that the value of these is wholly subsidiary 
to the text ; that it is the text which they should read 
first and many times ; and that the notes, if read at all, 
should be read afterwards. Such literary criticism as is 
attempted in the notes is nleant to provoke thought, not 
to be committed to memory : and always the endeavour 
has been made to show, by illustrative quotations and 
reference to parallel passages, that the poets are the 
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best interpreters, first of themselves, and then of each 
other. 

With these words the Editor reluctantly bids adieu to 
a task that has brought him more delight than he can 
dare to hope he will give to any of his readers. Only 
one pleasant duty remains — that of again thanking Mr. 
E. H. Inglis Palgrave for giving permission (in the 
absence from England of Mr. Frank Palgrave) to annotate 
the volume, and for his kindness in reading the proofs 
and making suggestions. This latter service has also 
been rendered once more by the Editor's friend and 
colleague, Mr. S. T. Irwin. For the Index of Words 
the Editor is indebted to his wife. Finally, gratitude is 
due to the printers for their admirable accuracy and 
promptitude. 

J. H. FOWLER. 

Clifton College, 

November, 1903. 
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MR. PALGRAVFS 
PREFACE TO THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

This little Collection differs, it is believed, from others 
in the attempt made to include in it all the best original 
Lyrical pieces and Songs in our language (save a very 
few regretfully omitted on account of length), by writers 
not living, — and none beside the best. Many familiar 
verses will hence be met with ; many also which should 
be familiar: — the Editor will regard as his fittest readers 
those who love Poetry so well that he can offer them 
nothing not already known and valued. 

The Editor is acquainted with no strict and exhaustive 
definition of Lyrical Poetry ; but he has found the task 
of practical decision increase in clearness and in facility 
as he. advanced with the work, whilst keeping in view 
a few simple principles. Lyrical has been here held 
essentially to imply that each Poem shall turn on some 
single thought, feeling, or situation. In accordance with 
this, narrative, descriptive, and didactic poems, — unless 
accompanied by rapidity of movement, brevity, and 
the colouring of human passion, — have been excluded. 
Humorous poetry, except in the very unfrequent instances 
where a truly poetical tone pervades the whole, with what 
is strictly personal, occasional, and religious, has been 
considered foreign to the idea of the book. Blank verse 
and the ten-syllable couplet, with all pieces markedly 

vii 
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dramatic, have been rejected as alien from what is com- 
monly understood by Song, and rarely conforming to 
Lyrical conditions in treatment. But it is not antici- 
pated, nor is it possible, that all readers shall think the 
line accurately drawn. Some poems, as Gray's Elegy, 
the Allegro and Penseroso, Wordsworth's Euth or 
Gampbeirs Lord UUin, might be claimed with perhaps 
equal justice for a narrative or descriptive selection: 
whilst with reference especially to Ballads and Sonaets, 
the Editor can only state that he has taken his utmost 
pains to decide without caprice or partiality. 

This also is all he can plead in regard to a point even 
more liable to question ; — what degree of merit should 
give rank among the Best. That a poem shall be worthy 
of the writer's genius, — that it shall reach a perfection 
commensurate with its aim, — that we should require 
finish in proportion to brevity, — that passion, colour, 
and originality cannot atone for serious imperfections 
in clearness, unity or truth, — that a few good lines do 
not make a good poem — that popular estimate is service- 
able as a guidepost more than as a compass, — above all, 
that excellence should be looked for rather in the whole 
than in the parts, — such and other such canons have 
been always steadily regarded. He may however add 
that the pieces chosen, and a far larger number rejected, 
have been carefiiUy and repeatedly considered ; and that 
he has been aided throughout by two friends of independ- 
ent and exercised judgment, ^besides the distinguished 
person ^ addressed in the Dedication. It is hoped that by 
this procedure the volume has been freed from that one- 
sidedness which must beset individual decisions , — but 
tor the final choice the Editor is alone responsible. 
* Alfred Tenn^rson, Poet Laureate. 
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Chalmers' vast collection, with the whole works of 
all accessible poets not contained in it, and the best 
Anthologies of different periods, have been twice system- 
atically read through ; and it is hence improbable that 
any omissions which may be regretted are due to over- 
sight The poems are printed entire, except in a very 
few instances where a stanza or passage has been omitted. 
These omissions have been risked only when the piece 
could be thus brought to a closer lyrical unity ; and, as 
essentially opposed to this unity, extracts, obviously such, 
are excluded. In regard to the text, the purpose of the 
book has appeared to justify the choice of the most 
poetical version, wherever more than one exists; and 
much labour has been given to present each poem, in 
disposition, spelling, and punctuation, to the greatest 
advantage. 

In the arrangement, the most poetically-effective order 
has been attempted The English mind has passed 
through phases of thought and cultivation so various and 
so opposed during these three centuries of Poetry, that a 
rapid passage between old and new, like rapid alteration 
of the eye's focus in looking at the landscape, will always 
be wearisome and hurtful to the sense of Beauty. The 
poems have been therefore distributed into Books corre- 
sponding, I. to the ninety years closing about 1616, II. 
thence to 1700, III. to 1800, IV. to the half century just 
ended. Or, looking at the Poets who more or less give 
each portion its distinctive character, they might be 
called the Books of Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, and 
Wordsworth. The volume, in this respect, so far as the 
limitations of its range allow, accurately reflects the 
natural growth and evolution of our Poetry. A rigidly 
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chronological sequence, however, rather fits a collection 
aiming at instruction than at pleasure, and the wisdom 
which comes through pleasure: — within each book the 
pieces have therefore been arranged in gradations of 
feeling or subject. And it is hoped that the contents of 
this Anthology will thus be found to present a certain 
unity as "episodes," in the noble language of Shelley, 
"to that great Poem which all poets, like the cooperating 
thoughts of one great mind, have built up since the 
beginning of the world." 

As he closes his long survey, the Editor trusts he may 
add without egotism, that he has found the vague general 
verdict of popular Fame more just than those have 
thought, who, with too severe a criticism, would confine 
judgments on Poetry to "the selected few of many 
generations." Not many appear to have gained reputation 
without some gift or performance that, in due degree, 
deserved it: and if no verses by certain writers who 
show less strength than sweetness, or more thought than 
mastery of expression, are printed in this volume, it 
should not be imagined that they have been excluded 
without much hesitation and regret, — far less that they 
have been slighted. Throughout this vast and pathetic 
array of Singers now silent, few have been honoured 
with the name Poet, and have not possessed a skill in 
words, a sympathy with beauty, a tenderness of feeling, 
or seriousness in reflection, which render their works, 
although never perhaps attaining that lofbier and finer 
excellence here required, — better worth reading than 
much of what fills the scanty hours that most men spare 
for self-improvement, or for pleasure in any of its more 
elevated and permanent forms. — And if this be true of 
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even mediocre poetry, for how much more are we 
indebted to the best ! Like the fabled fountain of the 
Azores, but with a more various power, the magic of this 
Art can confer on each period of Ufe its appropriate 
blessing : on early years Experience, on maturity Calm, 
on age Youthfulness. Poetry gives treasures "more 
golden than gold," leading us in higher and healthier 
ways than those of the world, and interpreting to us the 
lessons of Nature. But she speaks best for herself. Her 
true accents, if the plan has been executed with success, 
may be heard throughout the following pages: — wher- 
ever the Poets of England are honoured, wherever the 
dominant language of the world is spoken, it is hoped 
that they will find fit audience. 

I86I0 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

BOOK FIRST 

I. 
SPRING 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year's pleasant king ; 
Tnen olpoms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug- jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The palm and may make country houses gay, 5 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear aye oirds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 10 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
Spring ! the sweet Spring ! 

T.Na^h 

II. 
THE FAIRY LIFE 

1 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 
In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I couch, when owls do cry : 
On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 5 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough ! 
G.T. I. A < 
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Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 
Courtsied when you have, and kiss'd 

The wild waves whist. 
Foot it featly here and there ; 5 

And, sweet Sprites, the burthen bear. 
Hark, nark I 

Bow-bow. 
The watch-dogs bark : 

Bow-wow. 10 

Hark, hark ! I hear . 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow ! 

W, Shakespeare 



SUMMONS TO LOVE 



IV. 



Phoebus, arise ! 

And paint the sable skies 

With azure, white, and red : 

Eouse Memnon's mother from her Tithon's bed 

That she may thy career with roses spread : 5 

The nightingales thy coming each-where sing : 

Make an eternal Spring ! 

Give life to this dark world which lieth dead ; 

Spread forth thy golden hair 

In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 10 

And emperor-like decore 

With diadem of pearl thy temples fair : 

Chase hence the ugly night 

Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light. 

— ^Thia is that happy morn, 15 

That day, long- wished day 

Of all my life so dark, 

(If cruel stars have not my ruin sworn 

And fates my hopes betray). 

Which, purely white, deserves 20 

An everlasting diamond should it mark. 

This is the morn should bring unto this grove 

My Love, to hear and recompense my love. 
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Fair King, who all preserves, 

But show thy blushing beams, 25 

And thou two sweeter eyes 

Shalt see than those which by Pen6us' streams 

Did once thy heart surprize. 

Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise : 

If that ye winds would hear 30 

A voice surpassing far Amphion's lyre, 

Your furious chiding stay ; 

Let Zephyr only breathe, 

And with her tresses play. 

— The winds all silent are, 35 

And Phoebus in his chair 

Ensafironing sea and air 

Makes vanish every star : 

Night like a drunkard reels 

Beyond the hills, to shun his flaming wheels : 40 

The fields with flowers are deck'd in every hue. 

The clouds with orient gold spangle their blue ; 

Here is the pleasant place — 

And nothing wanting is, save She, alas ! 

W. Drummond of Hawthomdeii 

TIME AND LOVE 

1 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of out- worn buried age ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down- razed. 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 5 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 
And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with stoi'e ; 

When I have seen such interchange of state. 

Or state itself confounded to decay, 10 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That Time will come and take my Love away : 

—This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

W, Shakespeare 
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VI. 
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Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o'erswavs their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea^ 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 

O how shall summer's honey breath hold out 5 

Against the 'wreckf ul siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays ? 

O fearful meditation ! where, alack ! 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 10 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back. 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

O ! none, unless this miracle have misht, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 

W. Shake9peq,re 
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THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 

Come live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks 5 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses 

And a thousand fragrant posies, 10 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 

Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 

Fair lin6d slippers for the cold, 15 

With buckles of the purest gold. 
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A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my Love. 20 

Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat. 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 25 

For thy delight each May -morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move 
Then live with me and be my Love. 

C, liarlowe 



OMNIA VINCIT 

Fain would I change that note 

To which fond Love hath charmed me 

Long long to sing by rote, 

Fancying that that harm'd me : 

Yet when this thought doth come 5 

* Love is the perfect sum 

Of all delight,' 
I have no other choice 
Either for pen or voice 

To sing, or write. 10 

Love I they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 
When thy rich fruit is such 

As nothing can be sweeter. 

Fair house of joy and bliss, 15 

Where truest pleasure is, 
I do adore thee : 

1 know thee what thou art, 
I serve thee with my heait. 

And fall before thee ! 20 

Anmu 
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IX. 

A MADRIGAL 

Crabbed Age and Youth 
Cannot live together : 
Youth is full of pleasance, 
Age is full of care ; 

Youth like summer morn, 5 

Age like winter weather, 
Youth like summer brave, 
Age like winter bare : 
Youth is full of sport, 

Age's breath is short, 10 

Youth is nimble, Age is lame : 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold. 
Youth is wild, and Age is tame : — 
Age, I do abhor thee, 15 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 
O ! my Love, my Love is young ! 
Age, I do defy thee-- 
O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou stay'st too long. 20 

W, Shakespeare 

X. 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat ~ 
Come hither, come hither, come hithei* ! 5 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun 

And loves to live i' the sun, 10 

Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 

No enemy 15 

But winter and rough weather. 

W. Shakespeare 
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11. XI 
It was a lover and his laas 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino ! 
That o'er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing hey ding a ding : 5 

Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

Between the acres of the rye 

These prettv country folks would lie : 

This carol they becan that hour, 

How that life was out a flower : 10 

And therefore take the present time 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino ! 
For love is crowned with the prime 
In spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing hey aing a ding : 15 

Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

W, S/iukespeare 

12. XII. 
PRESENT IN ABSENCE 

Absence, hear thou this protestation 

Against thy strength. 

Distance, and length ; 
Do what thou canst for alteration : 

For hearts of truest mettle 5 

Absence doth join, and Time doth settle. 

Who loves a mistress of such quality, 
His mind hath found 
Affection's ground 
Beyond time, place, and mortality. 10 

To hearts that cannot vary 
Absence is present, Time doth tarry. 

By absence this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her, 

Where none can match her, 15 

In some close corner of my brain : 

There I embrace and kiss her ; 
And so I both enjoy and miss her. 

t/. Donne 
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13. xiii. 
VIA AMORIS 

High -way, since you my chief Parnassus be, 
And that my Muse, to some ears not unsweet. 
Tempers her words to trampling horses' feet 
More oft than to a chamber-melody, — 

Now, bless6d you bear onward blessed me 5 

To her, where I my heart, safe-left, shall meet ; 
My Muse and I must you of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully ; 

Be you still fair, honoured by public heed ; 
By no encroachment wronged, nor time forgot ; 10 
Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed ; 
And that you know I envy you no lot 

Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss, — 
Hundreds of years you Stella's feet may kiss ! 

Sir P. Sidiiey 

14. XIV. 
ABSENCE 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend 
Nor services to do, till you require : 

Nor dare I chide the world- without-end-hour 5 

Whilst I, mv sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu : 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 

Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 10 

But like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 

Save, where you are, how happy you make those ; — 

So true a fool is love, that in your will 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 

Tf^ Shakespeare 
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16. XV. 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From Thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December's bareness everywhere ! 

And yet this time removed was summer's time : 5 

The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime 
Like widoVd wombs after their lords' decease : 

Yet this abundant issue seem'd to me 

But hope of orphans, and unfather'd fruit ; 10 

For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 

Or if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer. 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 

ir. Shakespeare 



16. XVI. 

A CONSOLATION 

When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble dear heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate ; 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 6 

Featured like him, like him with friends possest. 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on Thee — and then my state, 1 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate ; 

For thv sweet love remember'd, such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

W, ShaJcespeare 
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17. xrii. 
THE UNCHANGEABLE 

O never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seem'd my flame to qualify : 
As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie ; 

That is my home of love ; if I have ranged, 5 

Like him that travels, I return again, 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 

So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign'd 

All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 10 

That it could so preposterously be stain'd 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good : 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose : in it thou art my all. 

W. Shakespeare 

18. xviii. 

To me, fair Friend, you never can be old. 
For as you were when first your eye I ejred 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn'd 5 

In process of the seasons have I seen. 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn'd. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 10 

So your sweet hue, which metninks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived : 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, — 
Ere you were born, was beaut}^'s summer dead. 

W, Shakespeare 
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la ROSALINE XIX. 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines, 
Of selfsame colour is her hair 
Whether unfolded, or in twines : 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 6 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink ; 
The Gods do fear whenas they glow. 
And I do tremble when I think 

Heigh ho, would she were mine ! 10 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora's face. 
Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus' smiling looks doth grace ; 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 16 

Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh. 
Within which bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity : 

Heigh ho, would she were mine ! 20 

Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself iniprison'd lies. 
To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred eyes : 

Heigh ho, for Rosaline ! 26 

Her paps are centres of delight. 
Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame, 
Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same : 

Heigh ho, would she were mine I 30 

With orient pearl, with ruby red, 
With marble white, with sapphire blue 
Her body every way is fed. 
Yet soft in touch and sweet in view : 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ! 35 

Nature herself her shape admires ; 
The Gods are wounded in her sight ; 
And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand dotn light : 

Heigh ho, would she were mine ! 40 
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Then muse not, Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Bl>saline, 
Since for a fair there's fairer none, 
Nor for her virtues so divine : 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ; 45 

Heigh ho, my heart ! would God that she were mine ! 

T. Lodge 

20. XX. 

COLIN 

Beauty sat bathing by a sprine 

Where fairest shades did hide her ; 
The winds blew calm, the birds did sing. 

The cool streams ran beside her. 
My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye 5 

To see what was forbidden : 
But better memory said, fie ! 

So vain desire was chidden : — 

Hey nonny nonny O ! 

Hey nonny nonny ! 10 

Into a slumber then I fell, 
When fond imagination 
Seem6d to see, but could not tell 

Her feature or her fashion. 
But eVn as babes in dreams do smile, 15 

And sometimes fall a- weeping, 
So I awaked, as wise this while 
As when I fell a-sleeping : — 

Hey nonny nonny O I 
Hey nonny nonny ! 20 

The Shepherd Tonie 

21*. XXI. 

A PICTURE 

Sweet Love, if thou wilt gain a monarch's glory. 
Subdue her heart, who makes me glad and sorry : 

Out of thy golden quiver 

Take thou thy strongest arrow 

That will through bone and marrow, 5 

And me and thee of grief and fear deliver : — 
But come behind, for if she look upon thee, 
Alas ! poor Love ! then thou art woe-begone thee ! 

Anon. 
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22. XXII. 
A SONG FOR MUSIC 

Weep you no more, sad fountains : — 

What need you flow so fast ? 
Look how the snowy mountains 

Heaven's sun doth gently waste ! 

But my Sun's heavenly eyes 5 

View not your weepmg, . 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping. 

Sleep is a reconciling, 10 

A rest that peace begets : — 
Doth not the sun rise smiling. 
When fair at even he sets ? 

— Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes ! 

Melt not in weeping ! 15 

While She lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping ! 

Anon, 

23. XXIII. 
TO HIS LOVE 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too snort a date : 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 6 

And often is his gold complexion dimm'd : 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or nature's changing course, untrimm'd. 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 10 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growiest : — 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

W, Skakegpeare 
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24. XXIV. 

TO HIS LOVE 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies aead, and lovely knights ; 

Then in the blazon of sweet beauty's best 5 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Ev'n such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time* all, you prefiguring ; 10 

And for they look'd but with divining eyes. 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 

For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

W. Shakespeare 



25. XXV. 

BASIA 

Turn back, you wanton flyer, 
And answer my desire 

With mutual greeting. 
Yet bend a little nearer, — 
True beauty still shines clearer 6 

In closer meeting ! 
Hearts with hearts delighted 
Should strive to be united. 
Each other's arms with arms enchaining, — 

Hearts with a thought, 10 

Rosy lips with a kiss still entertaining. 

What harvest half so sweet is 
As still to reap the kisses 

Grown ripe in sowing ? 
And straight to be receiver 15 

Of that which thou art giver. 

Rich in bestowing ? 
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There is no strict observing 
Of times' or seasons' swerving, 
There is ever one fresh spring abiding ; — 20 

Then what we sow with our lips 
Let us reap, love's gains dividing. 

7*. Campion 



26. XXVI. 
ADVICE TO A GIBL 

Never love unless vou can 

Bear with all the raults of man ! 

Men sometimes will jealous be 

Though but little cause they see, 

And hang the head as discontent, 5 

And speak what straight they will repent. 

Men, that but one Saint adore. 

Make a show of love to more ; 

Beauty must be scorn'd in none. 

Though but truly served in one : 10 

For what is courtship but disguise ? 

True hearts may have dissembling eyes. 

Men, when their affairs require. 

Must awhile themselves retire ; 

Sometimes hunt, and sometimes hawk, 15 

And not ever sit and talk : — 

If these and such-like you can bear, 

Then like, and love, and never fear ? 

T, Campion 

27. xxvii. 
LOVE'S PERJURIES 

On a day, alack the day ! 

Love, wnose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair 

Playing in the wanton air : 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, ^ 

All unseen, 'gan passage find ; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the heaven's breath, 



16 
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28. 



Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 
Air, would I might triumph so ! 10 

Put, alack, my hand is sworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet ; 
Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Do not call it sin in me 15 

That I am forsworn for thee : 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were. 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love. 20 

W, Shakespeare 



XXVIII. 



A SUPPLICATION 



Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant ; 
My great travail so gladly spent. 
Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet when first began 6 

The weary life^ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service none tell can ; 
Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 10 

The painful patience in delays. 

Forget not yet ! 

Forget not ! O, forget not this. 
How lon^ ago hath been, and is 
The mind that never meant amiss— 16 

Forget not yet ! 

Forget not then thine own approved 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast raith yet never moved — 

Forget not this ! 20 

Sir T. Wyat 
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29. XXIX. 
TO AURORA 

O if thou kneVst how thou thyself dost harm, 
And dost prejudge thy bliss, and spoil my rest ; 
Then thou woulcFst melt the ice out of thy breast 
And thy relenting heart would kindly warm. 

O if thy pride did not our joys controul, 5 

What world of loving wonders should'st thou see ! 
For if I saw thee once transformed in me. 
Then in thy bosom I would pour my soul ; 

Then all my thoughts should in thy visage shine, 

And if that aught mischanced thou should'st not moan 10 

Nor bear the burthen of thy griefs alone ; 

No, I would have my share in what were thine : 

And whilst we thus should make our sorrows one. 
This happy harmony would make them none. 

W, Alexander, Earl of Sterline 

30. XXX. 
IN LACRIMAS 

I saw my Lady weep, 
And Sorrow proud to be advanced so 
In those fair eyes where all perfections keep. 

Her face was full of woe. 
But such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 5 
Than Mirth can do with her enticing parts. 

Sorrow was there made fair. 
And Passion, wise ; Tears, a delightful thing ; 
Silence, beyond all speech, a wisdom rare : 

She made her sighs to sing, 10 

And all things with so sweet a sadness move 
As made my heart at once both grieve and love. 

O fairer than aught else 
The world can show, leave off in time to grieve ! 
Enough, enough", your joyful look excels : 15 

Tears kill the heart, believe. 
strive not to be excellent in woe. 
Which only breeds your beauty's overthrow. 

Anon^ 

Q.T. I, B 
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31. XXXI. 

TRUE LOVE 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
WMch alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : — 

O no ! it is an ever-fix6d mark 6 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 10 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out ev'n to the edge of doom : — 



If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 



W, Shakespeare 



32. XXXII. 

A DITTY 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 
By just exchange one for another given : 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss. 
There never was a better bargain driven : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 5 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one. 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 
I cherish his because in me it bides : 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 10 

Sir P. Sidney 
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LOVE'S INSIGHT 

Though others may her brow adore, 

Yet more must I, that therein see far more 

Than any other's eyes have power to see : 

She is to me 
Moi*e than to any others she can be ! 5 

I can discern more secret notes 
That in the margin of her cheeks Love quotes, 
Than any else besides have art to read : 

No looks proceed 
From those fair eyes but to me wonder breed. 10 

A 71071, 



34. XXXIV. 

LOVE'S OMNIPRESENCE 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain. 
And you, my Love, as high as neaven above, 
Yet should the thoughts of me your humble swain 
Ascend to heaven, in honour of my Love. 

Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 5 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the main, , 

Whereso'er you were, with you my love should go. 

Were you the earth, dear Love, and I the skies, 

My love should shine on you like to the sun, 10 

And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 

Till heaven wax'd blind, and till the world were done. 

Whereso'er I am, below, or else above you, 
Whereso'er you are, my heart shall truly love you. 

J, Sylvester 
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36. XXXV. 

CARPE DIEM 

O Mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O stay and hear ! your true-love's coming 

That can sing both high and low ; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers meeting — 5 

Every wise man's son doth know. 

What is love ? 'tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What's to come is still unsure : 
In delay there lies no plenty, — 10 

Then come kiss me, Sweet-and- twenty, 

Youth's a stuff will not endure. 

W. Shakespeare 

36. XXXVI. 

AN HONEST AUTOLYCUS 

Fine knacks for ladies, cheap, choice, brave, and new, 
Grood penny-worths, — but money cannot move : 

I keep a fair but for the Fair to view ; 
A beggar may be liberal of love. 

Though all my wares be trash, the heart is true — 5 

The heart is true. , 

Great gifts are guiles and look for gifts again ; 
My trifles come as treasures from my mind ; 
It is a precious jewel to be plain ; 

Sometimes in shell the orient'st pearls we find : — 10 
Of others take a sheaf, of me a grain ! 

Of me a grain ! 

Anon. 



37. XXXVII. 

WINTER 

When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
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When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 6 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 

Tu-whit ! 
Tu-who I A merry note ! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all about the wind doth blow, 10 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snowj 
And Marian's nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl — 

Then nightly sings the staring owl • 15 

Tu-whit ! 

Tu-who ! A merry note ! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

W. Shakespeare 

38. XXXVIII. 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang : 

In me thou see'st the twUight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, ^ 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death's second self, that seals up all in rest : 

In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 10 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 

Consumed with that which it was nourish'd by : 

— ^This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

W, Shakespeare 

39. XXXIX. 
MEMOEY 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sougnt. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste ; 
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Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 5 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long-since-cancelPd woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 10 

The sad account of fore-bemoan6d moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before : 

— But if the while I think on thee, dear Friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

W, Shakespeare 



40. XL. 

SLEEP 

Ck)me, Sleep : O Sleep ! the certain knot of peace. 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe. 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th' indifferent judge between the high and low ; 

With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 5 
Of those fierce aarts Despair at me doth throw ; 

make in me those civil wars to cease ; 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf of noise and blind of light, 10 

A rosy garland and a weary head : 

And if these things, as being thine in right. 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me. 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella's image see. 

Sir P. Sidney 



41. 



REVOLUTIONS 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
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Nativity, once in the main of light, 6 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith oeine crown'd, 
Crooked eclipees 'gainst his glorv fignt, 
And Time that gave, doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty's brow ; 10 

Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow : — 

And yet, to times in hope, mv verse shall stand 
Praising Thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

W. Shakespeare 

42. XLii. 

Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know'st thy estimate : 
The charter, of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 5 

And for that riches where is my deserving 1 
The cause of this fair sift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gaVst, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav'st it, else mistaking ; 10 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 

Thus have I had thee as a dream doth flatter ; 
In sleep, a king ; but waking, no such matter. 

W. Shakespeare 



43. XLiii. 

THE LIFE WITHOUT PASSION 

They that have power to hurt, and will do none. 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone. 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, — 
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They rightly do inherit heaven's graces, 5 

And husband nature's riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others, but stewards of their excellence. 

The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 10 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest bv their deeds ; * 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 



44. 



W. Shakespeare 



THE LOVER'S APPEAL 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! for shame, 

To save thee from the blame 

Of all my grief and grame. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 5 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

That hath loved thee so long 

In wealth and woe among : 

And is thy heart so strong 10 

As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

That hath given thee my heart 

Never for to depart 15 

Neither for pain nor smart : 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

And have no more pity 20 

Of him that loveth thee ? 

Alas ! thy cruelty ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

Sir T. Wyat 
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46. XLV. 

THE NIGHTINGALE 

Ab it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap and oirds did sing, 6 

Trees did grow and plants did spring ; 

Everything did banish moan 

Save the Nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean d her breast up-till a thorn, 10 

And there sung the dolefull'st ditty 

That to hear it was ereat pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; 

Teru, teru, by and by : 

That to hear her so complain 15 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs so lively shown 

Made me think upon mine own. 

— ^Ah, thought I, thou mourn'st in vain, 

None takes pity on thy pain : 20 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 

Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee ; 

King Pandion, he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapp'd in lead : 

All thy fellow birds do sing 25 

Careless of thy sorrowing : 

Even so, poor bird, like thee 

None alive will pity me. 

R, Bai'iiefield 

46. XLVi. 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born. 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care return. 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 5 

The shipwreck of my ill-adventured yoiith : 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn. 
Without the torment of the night's untruth. 
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Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 10 

Never let rising Sun approve you liars, 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow : 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 

S. Domid 

47. xLVii. 

The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
"While late-bare earth, proud of new clothing, spriugeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making ; 

And mournfully bewailing, 6 

Her throat in tunes expresseth 
What grief her breast oppressetL 
For Tereus' force on her chaste will prevailing. 

O Philomela fair, O take some gladness, 

That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness : 10 

Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth ; 
Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 

Alas, she hath no other cause of anguish 

But Tereus' love, on her by strong hand wroken. 
Wherein she suflFering, all her spirits languish, 15 

Full womanlike complains her will was broken. 
But I, who, daily craving. 
Cannot have to content me. 
Have more cause to lament me. 
Since wanting is more woe than too much having. 20 

O Philomela fair, O take some gladness 
That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness : 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth ; 
Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 

Sir P, Sidney 

48. FRUSTRA xlviii. 

Take, O take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn. 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn : 
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But my kisses bring again, 5 

Brine again — 
Seals of love, out seaPd in vain, 

SeaPd in vain ! 

W, Shakespeare 

49. ' XLix. 

LOVE'S FAEEWELL 

Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part, — 
Nay I have done, you get no more of me ; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 6 

And when we meet at any time again. 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last g&sp of love's latest breath. 

When his pulse railing, passion speechless lies, 10 

When faitn is kneeling oy his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

— Now, if thou would'st, when all have given him over. 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover ! 

2i. Drayton 



50. 



IN IMAGINE PERTRANSIT HOMO 

Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ! 

Though thou be black as night 

And she made all of light, 
Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ! 

Follow her, whose light thy light depriveth ! 6 

Though here thou liv'st disgraced, 

And she in heaven is placed. 
Yet follow her whose light the world reviveth ! 

Follow those pure beams, whose beauty burneth, 
That so have scorched thee 10 

As thou still black must be 

Till her kind beams thy black to brightness turneth. 
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Follow her, while yet her glory shineth ! 

There comes a luckless night 

That will dim all her light ; 16 

— And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 

Follow still, since so thy fates ordained ! 
The sun must have his shade, 
• Till both at once do fade, — 
The sun still proved, the shadow still disdained. 20 

T, Campion 

51. LI. 
BLIND LOVE 

O me ! what eyes hath Love put in my head 
Which have no correspondence with true sight : 
Or if they have, where is my judgment fled 
That censures falsely what they see aright ? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 5 

What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's : No, 

How can it ? O how can love's eye be true. 

That is so vex'd with watching and with teal's ? 10 

No marvel then though I mistake my view : 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

O cunning Love ! with tears thou keep'st me blind, 
Lest eyes well- seeing thy foul faults should find ! 

W. Shakespeare 

52. Lii. 

Sleep, angry beauty, sleep and fear not me ! 

For who a sleeping lion dares provoke ? 
It shall suffice me here to sit and see 

Those lips shut up that never kindly spoke : 
What sight can more content a lover's mind 5 

Than beauty seeming harmless, if not kind ? 
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My words have charm'd her, for secure she sleeps, 
Though guilty much of wrong done to my love ; 

And in her slumber, see ! she close-eyed weeps : 

Dreams often more than waking passions move. 10 

Plead, Sleep, my cause, and makeJber soft like thee : 

That she in peace may wake and pity me. 

T. Campion 

53. Lill. 

THE UNFAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 

While that the sun with his beams hot 

Scorched the fruits in vale and mountain, 

Philon the shepherd, late forgot. 

Sitting beside a crystal fountain, 

In shadow of a green oak tree 5 

Upon his pipe this song play'd he : 

Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love, 

Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu. Love ; 

Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

So long as I was in your sight 10 

I was your heart, your soul, and treasure ; 
And evermore you sobb'd and sigh'd 
Burning in flames beyond all measure : 
— Three days endured your love to me. 
And it was lost in other three ! 15 

Adieu, Love, adieu. Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love ; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Another Shepherd you did see . 

To whom your heart was soon enchained ; 20 

Full soon your love was leapt from me. 

Full soon my place he had obtain6d. 

Soon came a third, your love to win. 

And we were out and he was in. 
Adieu, Love, adieu. Love, untrue Love, 25 

Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu. Love ; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Sure you have made me passing glad 

That you your mind so soon removed. 

Before that I the leisure had 30 

To choose you for my best belov6d : 
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For all your love was past and done . 

Two days before it was begun : — 
Adieu, Love, adieu. Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love ; 35 

Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Anon, 



64. Liv. 

ADVICE TO A LOVER 

The sea hath many thousand sands. 

The sun hath motes as many ; 

The sky is full of stars, and Love 

As full of woes as any : 

Believe me, that do know the elf, 5 

And make no trial by thyself ! 

It is in truth a pretty toy 

For babes to play withal :— 

But O ! the honeys of our youth 

Are oft our age's gall ! 10 

Self -proof in time will make thee know 

He was a prophet told thee so ; 

A prophet that, Cassandra-like, 

Tells truth without belief ; 

For headstrong Youth will run his race, 15 

Although his goal be grief : — 

Love's Martyr, when his heat is past. 

Proves Care's Confessor at the last. ^ 

Anon, 



56. LV. 

A RENUNCIATION 

Thou art not fair, for all thy red and white, 
For all those rosy ornaments in thee, — 

Thou art not sweet, though made of mere delight. 
Nor fair, nor sweet — unless thou pity me ! 

I will not soothe thy fancies ; thou shalt prove 6 

That beauty is no beauty without love, 
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— Yet love not me, nor seek not to allure 
My thoughts with beauty, were it more divine ; 

Thy smiles and kisses I cannot endure, 
I'll not be wrapped up in those arms of thine : 10 

— Now show it, if thou be a woman ri^ht — 

Embrace and kiss and love me in despite ! 

T, Campion 

56. Lvi. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 

Because thou art not seen, 5 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho ! sing neigh ho ! unto the ^een holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then, heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 10 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy stine is not so sharp 15 

As friend remembered not. 
Heigh ho ! sing heigh ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is Signing, most loving mere folly 

Then, heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 20 

W, Shakespeare 



67. Lvii. 

A SWEET LULLABY 

Come little babe, come silly soul, 

Thy father's shame, thy mother's grief. 

Born as I doubt to all our dole. 

And to thy self unhappy chief : 

Sing Lullaby ana lap it warm, 5 

Poor soul that thinks no creature hann. 
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Thou little think'st and less dost know, 

The cause of this thy mother^s moan, 

Thou want'st the wit to wail her woe, 

And I myself am all alone : 10 

Why dost thou weep ? why dost thou wail ? 

And knowest not yet what thou dost ail. 

Come little wretch, ah silly heart. 

Mine only joy, what can I more ? 

If there oe any wrong thy smart 15 

That may the destinies implore : 

Twas I, I say, against my will, 

I wail the time, but be thou stilL 

And dost thou smile, oh thy sweet face ! 

Would God Himself He might thee see, 20 

No doubt thou would'st soon purchase grace, 

I know right well, for thee and me : 

But come to mother, babe, and play, 

For father false is fled away. 

Sweet boy, if it by fortune chance, 25 

Thy father home again to send, 

If death do strike me with his lance, 

Yet mayst thou me to him commend : 

If any ask thy mother's name. 

Tell now by love she purchased blame. 30 

Then will his gentle heart soon yield, 
I know him of a noble mind, 
' Although a Lion in the field, 
A Lamb in town thou shalt him find : 

Ask blessing, babe, be not afraid, 35 

His sugared words hath me betray'd. 

Then mayst thou joy and be right glad. 

Although in woe I seem to moan, 

Thy father is no rascal lad, 

A noble youth of blood and bone : 40 

His glancing looks, if he once smile, 

Right honest women may beguile. 
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Come, little boy, and rock asleep, 

Sinff lullaby and be thou still ; 

I, that can do nought else but weep, 45 

Will sit by thee and wail my fill ; 

God bless my babe, and lullaby 

From this thy fathei^s quality ! 

Anon 

58. Lviii. 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climVst the skies ! 
How silently, and with how wan a face ! 
What, may it be that e'en in heavenly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ! 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 5 

Can judge of love, thou feeFst a lover's case, 
I read it in thy looks ; thy languish'd grace. 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, e'en of fellowship, O Moon, tell me. 

Is constant love deem'a there but want of wit ? 10 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 
Do they call virtue, there, ungratefulness ? 

Sir P. Sidmsy 

59. Lix. 
O CRUDELIS AMOR 

When thou must home to shades of underground. 

And there arrived, a new admired guest. 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White Iop6, blitne Helen, and the rest. 

To hear tne stories of thy finish'd love 5 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move ; 

Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights. 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make. 

Of tourneys and great challenges of Knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty's sake : 10 

When thou hast tola these honours done to thee. 

Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me ! 

T. Campion 

G.T. I. 
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60. 

SEPHESTIA^S SONG TO HER CHILD 



Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 
"When thou art old there's grief enough for thee. 

Mother's wag, pretty boy. 

Father's sorrow, father's ioy ; 

When thy father first did see 5 

Such a bov by him and me. 

He was glad, I was woe. 

Fortune changed made him so, 

When he left his pretty boy 

Last his sorrow, first his joy. 10 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there's grief enough for thee. 

Streaming tears that never stint. 

Like pearl drops from a flint, 

Fell by course from his eyes, 15 

That one another's place supplies ; 

Thus he grieved in every part. 

Tears of blood fell from his heart, 

When he left his pretty boy. 

Father's sorrow, fathePs joy. 20 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old there's grief enough for thee. 

The wanton smiled, father wept. 

Mother cried, baby leapt ; 

More he crow'd, more we cried, 25 

Nature could not sorrow hide : 

He must go, he must kiss 

Child and mother, baby bless, 

For he left his pretty boy. 

Father's sorrow, father's joy. 30 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old there's grief enough for thee. 

/?. Greene 
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61. LXI. 

A LAMENT 

Mv thoughts hold mortal strife ; 

I do detest my life, 

And with lamenting cries 

Peace to my soul to bring 

Oft call that prince which here doth monarchize : 5 

—But he, grim grinning King, 

Who caitiffs scorns, and doth the blest surprize. 

Late having deck'd with beauty's rose his tomb, 

Disdains to crop a weed, and will not come. 

W, Druramond 



02. LXII. 

DIRGE OF LOVE 

Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypres let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 5 

O prepare it ! 
My part of death, no one so true 

Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 10 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 15 

To weep there. 

W. Shakespeare 

63. LXixi. 

TO HIS LUTE 

My lute, be as thou wert when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove. 
When immelodious winds but made thee move, 
And birds their ramage did on thee bestow. 
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Since that dear Voice which did thy sounds approve, 5 
"Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, 
Is reft from Earth to tune those spheres above, 
What art thou but a harbinger of woe ? 

Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 
But orphans' wailings to the rainting ear ; 10 

Each stroke a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear ; 
For which be silent as in woods before : 

Or if that anv hand to touch thee deign, 
Like widoVd turtle, still her loss complain. 

Tr. Drummond 



64. FIDELE lxiv. 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun 
Nor the furious winter's i-ages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must 5 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o* the great. 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 10 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder- stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 15 

Thou hast finished joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

W. Shakespeare 

65. A SEA DIEGE lxv. 

Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade. 
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But doth suffer a sea change 5 

Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark ! now I hear them, — 
Ding, dong, bell. 

W. Shakespeare 



66. ^ LXVi. 
A LAND DIEGE 

Call for the robin -redbreast and the wien, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 5 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 
And (when gay tombs are robVd) sustain no harm ; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that's foe to men, 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 10 

J. Webster 

67. LXVI I. 
POST MORTEM 

If Thou survive my well-contented day 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 

These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover ; 

Compare them with the bettering of the time, 5 

And though they be outstripp'd by every pen. 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought — 

* Had my friend's Muse grown with this growing age, 10 

A dearer birth than this nis love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage : 

But since he died, and poets better prove. 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love.' 

W, Shakespeare 
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68. Lxviii. 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world, that i am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell ; 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 6 

The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 10 

Do not so mucn as my poor name rehearse. 

But let your love even with my life decay ; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

If. Shakespeare 

69. YOUNG LOYE lxix. 

Tell me where is Fancy bi*ed, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eves ; 5 

With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 
Let us all ring Fancy's knell ; 
111 begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 

— Ding, dong, bell. 10 

IF. Shakespeare 

70. A DILEMMA lxx. 

L ady , when I behold the roses sprouting 

Which clad in damask mantles deck the arbours, 
And then behold your lips where sweet love harbours. 
My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For viewing both alike, hardly my mind supposes 5 

Whether the roses be your lips, or your lips the roses. 

Anon. 
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71. LXXI. 

ROSALYNiyS MADRIGAL 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with nis feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 6 

His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest : 
Ah ! wanton, will ye ? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 10 

With pretty flieht. 
And makes his pillow of my Knee 
The livelong night. 
Strike I my lute, he tunes the string ; 
He music plays if so I sing ; 15 

He lends me evenr lovely thing. 
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting : 
Whist, wanton, will ye ? 

Else I with roses every day 

Will whip you hence, 20 

And bind you, when you long to play, 
For your oflfence ; 
I'll shut my eyes to keep you in ; 
I'll make you fast it for your sin ; 
I'll count your power not worth a pin ; 26 

, —Alas ! what hereby shall I win, 

If he gainsay me ? 

What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod ? 
He will repay me with annoy, 30 

Because a god. 
Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bower my bosom be ; 
Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee, 
O Cupid ! so thou pity me, 35 

Spare not, but play thee ! 

T. Lodge 
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72. Lxxii. 

CUPID AND CAMPASPE 

Cupid and my Campasp6 play'd 

At cards for kisses ; Cupid paid : 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother's doves, and team of sparrows ; 

Loses them too ; then down he throws 5 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on's cheek (but none knows how) ; 

With these, the crystal of his brow. 

And then the dimple on his chin ; 

All these did my Campasp6 win : 10 

And last he set her both nis eyes — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love ! has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of me ? 

J. Lylye 



73. Lxxiii. 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft 

To give my Love good-morrow ! 
Wings from the wind to please her mind 5 

Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 

To give my Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I'll borrow. IQ 

Wake from thy nest, Robin red-breast, 

Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 
And from each hill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow ! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush 16 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good -morrow ; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing, birds, in every furrow ! 20 

T. Heywood 
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74. LXXIV. 

PROTHALAMION 

Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 
Sweet -breathing Zephyrus did softly play — 
A gentle spirit; that lightly did delay 
Hot Titan's beams, which then did glister fair ; 
When I, (whom sullen care 5 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In princes' court, and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 
Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain) 
Walked forth to ease my pain 10 

Along the shore of silver-streaming Thames ; 
Whose rutty bank, the which his river hems. 
Was painted all with variable flowers, 
And all the meads adorn'd with dainty gems 
Fit to deck maidens' bowers, 15 

And crown their paramours 
Against the bridal day, which is not long : 
Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 

There in a meadow by the river's side 
A flock of nymphs I chanc6d to espy 20 

All lovely daughters of the flood theieby, 
With goodly greenish locks all loose untied 
As ea(3i had been a bride ; 
And each one had a little wicker basket 
Made of fine twigs, en trailed curiously. 25 

In which they gather'd flowers to fill their flasket. 
And with fine fingers cropt full feateously 
The tender stalks on high. 
Of every sort which in that meadow grew 
They gather'd some ; the violet, pallid blue, 30 

The little daisy that at evening closes. 
The virgin lily and the primrose true. 
With store of vermeil roses. 
To deck their bridegrooms' posies 

Against the bridal day, which was not long : 35 

Sweet Thames ! run softly till I end my song. 

With that I saw two Swans of goodly hue 
Come softly 8wimi^)ing down along the Lee ; 
Two fairer birds I yet did never see ; 
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The snow which doth the top of Pindus strow 40 

Did never whiter show, 
Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda, whiter did appear ; 
Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 
Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near ; 45 

So purely white they were 

That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 
Seem'd foul to them, and bade his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 
Soil their fair plumes with water not so fair, 50 

And mar their beauties bright 
That shone as Heaven's light 
Against their bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames 1 run softly, till I end my song. 

Eftsoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill, 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood 56 

As they came floating on the crystal flood ; 
Whom when they saw, they stood amazed still 
Their wondering eyes to fill ; 

Them seem'd they never saw a sight so fair 60 

Of fowls, so lovely, that thev sure did deem 
Them heavenly born, or to be that same pair 
Which through the sky draw "Venus' silver team ; 
For sure they did not seem 

To be begot of any earthly seed, 66 

But rather Angels, or of Angels' breed ; 
Yet were they ored of summer's heat, they say, 
In sweetest season, when each flower and weed 
The earth did fresh array ; 

So fresh they seem'd as day, 70 

Ev'n as their bridal day, which was not long : 
Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 

Great store of flowers, the honour of the field. 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield, 75 

All which upon those goodly birds tliey threw 

And all the waves did strew. 

That like old Peneus' waters they did seem 

When down along by pleasant Tempe's shore 

Scatter'd with flowers, through Thessaly they stream, 80 
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That they appear, through lilies' plenteous store, 
Like a bride's chamber-floor. 

Two of those nymphs meanwhile two garlands bound 
■ Of freshest flowers which in that mead they found, 
The which presenting all in trim array, 85 

Their snowy foreheads therewithal they crown'd ; 
Whilst one did sing this lay 
Prepared against that day. 
Against their bridal day, which was not long : 

Sweet Thames ! run softly till I end my song. 90 

* Ye gentle birds ! the world's fair ornament, 
And Heaven's glory, whom this happy hour 
Doth lead unto your lovers' blissful bower, 
Joy may you have, and gentle heart's content 
Of your love's couplement ; 96 

And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 
With her heart-quelling son upon you smile, 
Whose smile, they say, nath virtue to remove 
All love's dislike, and friendship's faulty guile 
For ever to assoil. 100 

Let endless peace your steadfast hearts accord. 
And blessed plenty wait upon your board ; 
And let your bed with pleasures chaste abound, 
That fruitful issue may to you aflEbrd 
WTiich may your foes confound, 105 

And make your joys redound 
Upon your bridal day, which is not long : 
Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song.' 

So ended she ; and all the rest around 

To her redoubled that her undersong, 110 

Which said their bridal day should not be long : 

And gentle Echo from the neighbour ground 

Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous birds did pass along 

Adown the Lee that to them murmur'd low, 1 15 

As he would speak but that he lack'd a tongue ; 

Yet did by signs his glad affection show, 

Making his stream run slow. 

And all the fowl which in his flood did dwell 

'Gan flock about these twain, that did excel 1 20 

The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 

The lesser stars. -So they, enrang^d well, 
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Did on those two attend, 
And their best service lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long : 125 
Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 

At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life's first native source, 
Though from another place I take my name, 130 

An house of ancient fame : 

There when they came whereas those bricky towers 
The which on Thames' broad ag6d back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilome wont the Templar-knights to bide, 135 
Till they decay'd through pride ; 
Next whereunto there stands a stately place. 
Where oft I gained gifts and goodly grace 
Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell, 
Whose want too well now feels my friendless case ; 140 
But ah ! here fits not well 
Old woes, but joys to tell 
Against the bridal day, which is not long : 
Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 145 

Great England's glory and the world's wide wonder, 

Whose dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, 

And Hercules' two pillars standing near 

Did make to quake and fear : 

Fair branch of honour, flower of chivalry ! 150 

That fillest England with thy triumphs' fame, 

joy have thou of thy noble victory, 

And endless happiness of thine own name 

That promiseth the same ; 

That through thy prowess and victorious arms 155 

Thy country may be freed from foreign harms. 

And great Elisa's glorious name may rinff 

Through all the world, fill'd with thy wide alarms, 

Which some brave Muse may sing 

To ages following : 160 

Upon the bridal day, which is not long : 

Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 

From those high towers this noble lord issuing 
Like radiant Hesper, when his golden hair 
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In th' ocean billows he hath bath6d !fair, 165 

Descended to the river's open viewing 

With a ffreat train ensuing. 

Above tne rest were goodly to be seen 

Two gentle knights of lovely face and feature, 

Beseeming well the bower of any queen, 170 

With gifts of wit and ornaments of nature, 

Fit for so goodly stature. 

That like the twins of Jove they seem'd in sight 

Which deck the baldric of the Heavens bright ; 

They two, forth pacing to the river's side, 175 

Received those two fair brides, their love's delight ; 

Which, at th' appointed tide, 

Each one did maVe his bride 

Against their bridal day, which is not long : 

Sweet Thames ! run softly, till I end my song. 180 

E. Spenser 

75. LXXV. 

THE HAPPY HEART 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

O sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplex'd ? 

O punishment ! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex'd 5 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour Dears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 10 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 

O sweet content ! 
Swimra'st thou in wealth, yet sink'st in thine own tears ? 

O punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want's burden bears 15 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king ! 
O sweet content ! O sweet, O sweet content ! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 20 

T. Dekker 
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76. Lxxvi. 
SIC TRANSIT 

Come, cheerful day, part of my life to me ; 

For while thou view'st me with thy fading light 
Part of my life doth still depart with thee. 

And I still onward haste to my last night : 
Time's fatal wings do ever forward fly — 6 

So ever}' day we live a day we die. 

But O ye nights, ordain'd for barren rest. 
How are my days deprived of life in you 

When heavy sleep my soul hath dispossest. 
By feigned death life sweetly to renew ! 10 

Part of my life, in that, you life deny : 

So every day we live, a day we die. 

T, Campion 

77. Lxxvii. 

This Life, which seems so fair. 

Is like a bubble blown up in the air 

By sporting children's breath. 

Who chase it everywhere 

And strive who can most motion it bequeath. 5 

And though it sometimes seem of its own might 

Like to an eye of gold to be fix'd there. 

And firm to hover in that empty height, 

That only is because it is so light. 

— But in that pomp it doth not long appear ; 10 

For when 'tis most admired, in a thought, 

Because it erst was nought, it turns to nought. 

W. Drummond 



78. Lxxvm. 

SOUL AND BODY 

Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
[Foil'd by] those I'ebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
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Why 8o large cost, having so short a lease, 5 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body's end ? 

Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 10 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within he fed, without be rich no more : — 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And death once dead, thei-e's no more dying then. 

W, Shakespeare 

79. Lxxix. 

The man of life upright. 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 

Or thought of vanity ; 

The man whose silent days 5 

In harmless joys are spent. 
Whom hopes cannot delude 

Nor sorrow discontent : 

That man needs neither towers 

Nor armour for defence, 10 

Nor secret vaults to fly 

From thunder's violence : 

He only can behold 

With unaifrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 15 

And terrors of the skies. 

Thus scorning all the cares 

That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book. 

His wisdom heavenly things ; 20 

Good thoughts his only friends, 

His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 

And quiet pilgrimage. 

T. Campio7i 
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80. THE LESSONS OF NATURE lxxx. 

Of this fail* volume which we World do name 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 
Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame, 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare : 

Find out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 5 

His providence extending everywhere. 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In every page, no period of the same. 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold, 10 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great Writer's sense ne'er taking hold ; 

Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught. 
It is some picture on the margin wrought. 

W. Drummond 



81. LXXXI. 

Doth then the world go thus, doth all thus move ? 
Is this the justice which on Earth we find ? 
Is this that firm decree which all doth bind ? 
Are these your influences, Powers above ? 

Those souls which vice's moody mists most blind, 5 

. Blind Fortune, blindly, most their friend doth prove ; 
And they who thee, poor idol Yirtue ! love, 
Ply like a feather toss'd by storm and wind. 

Ah ! if a Providence doth sway this all 

Why should best minds groan under most distress ? 10 

Or why should pride humility make thrall. 

And injuries the innocent oppress ? 

Heavens ! hinder, stop this fate ; or grant a time 
When good may have, as well as bad, their prime ! 

W. Ih'ummond 
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THE WORLiyS WAY lxxxii. 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry — 
As, to behold desert a beggar bom. 
And needy nothing trimnrd in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 5 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 10 

And simple truth miscaU'd simplicity, 

And captive Good attending captain 111 : — 

— Tired with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my Love alone. 

W, Shakespeare 



83. Lxxxiii. 

A WISH 

Happy were he could finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert, where, obscure 
From all society, from love and hate 
Of worldly folk, there should he sleep secure ; 

Then wake again, and yield God ever praise ; 5 

Content with hip, with haws, and brambleberry ; 

In contemplation passing still his days. 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry ; 

Who, when he dies, his tomb might be the bush 
Where harmless robin resteth with the thrush : 10 

— Happy were he ! 

R. Devereux, Earl of Esse^ 

Q.T. 1, D ' 
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84. Lxxxiv. 

SAINT JOHN BAPTIST 

The last and greatest Herald of Heaven's King 
. Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild, 
Among that savage brood the woods forth bring, 
Which he more harmless found than man, and mild. 

His food was locusts, and what there doth spring, 5 
With honey that from virgin hives distilPd ; 
Parch'd body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
. Made him appear, long since from earth exiled. 

There burst he forth : All ye whose hopes rely 

On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn, 10 

Repent, repent, and from old errors turn ! 

— Who listened to his voice, obeyed his cry ? 

Only the echoes, which he made relent, 

Rung from their flinty caves, Repent ! Repent ! 

W. Drummond 



NOTES 



MR. PALGRAVE'S SUMMARY OF BOOK FIRST 

The Elizabethan Poeti^, as it ia rather vaguely termed, forms 
the substance of this Dook, which contains pieces from Wyat 
under Henry VIII to Shakespeare midway through the reign of 
James I, and Drummond who carried on the e&rly manner to a 
still later period. There is here a wide range of style ; — from 
simplicity expressed in a language hardly yet broken-in to verse, 
— through the pastoral fancies and Italian conceits of the strictly 
Elizabethan time, — to the passionate reality of Shakespeare : yet 
a general uniformity of tone prevails. Few readers can fail to 
observe the natural sweetness of the verse, the single-hearted 
straightforwardness of the thoughts : — nor less the limitation of 
subject to the many phases of one passion, which then charac- 
terized onr lyrical poetry,— unless when, as in especial with 
Shakespeare, the * purple light of Love ' is tempered by a spirit 
of sterner reflection. For the didactic verse of the century, 
although lyrical in form, yet very rarely rises to the pervading 
emotion, the golden cadence, proper to the lyric. 

It should be observed that this and the following Summaries 
apply in the main to the Collection here presented, in which 
(besides its restriction to Lyrical Poetry) a strictly representa- 
tive or historical Anthology has not been aimed at. Great 
excellence, in human art as in human character, has from the 
beginning of things been even more uniform than mediocrity, 
by virtue of the closeness of its approach to Nature :— and so far 
as the standard of Excellence kept in view has been attained in 
this volume, a comparative absence of extreme or temporary 
phases in style, a similarity of tone and manner, will be found 
throughout: — something neither modem nor ancient, but true 
Iknd speaking to the heart of man alike throughout all ages. 

51 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbott, &G^. 3= Abbott, SJuikespearean Orammar, A. 8. b Anglo-Saxon, A.V.s 
Authorised Version of Bible, adj. = adjective, cp. » compare, D.N.B.S Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, Fr. = French, Oer.s German, Lat.s Latin, 
l.=line, N.£.D.r=New English Dictionary (Oxford), O.B.=01d English, 
O. F. sa Old French, 8. = Scottish, trans. = translated by. Notes borrowed from 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave are enclosed in inverted commas and followed by his 
initials (F.T.P.). Poems in Book I. are referred to by their number in thi« 
volume, thus — No. 26 ; i)oems in other books of the Golden Treamry are 
referred to by their number in the complete edition of 1891 and subsequent 
reprints, preceded by i^e letters 0,T. 

1. Sjmngy the sweet Spring, is the yearns pleasant king 

Thomas Nash is one of a group of Elizabethan dramatists — 
Greene, Peele, and Lodge are the others — who prided themselves 
on being gentlemen and scholan^, and despised their greater con- 
temporary Shakespeare for not being an University man. Nash 
'was bom at Lowestoft in 1567, took his degree at Cambridge in 
1585, travelled in Italy, and then came up to London and joined 
Greene in literary work. He was famous in his own day as a 
pamphleteer and satirist, rather than as a dramatist, but he is 
now chiefly remembered by this song, which is taken from his 
only surviving comedy, WUl Summer's Testam^erit. "This is a 
Court Comedy or Show, without a plot, depending for its now 
evaporated interest on learned quips and fashionable cranks 
served up with masquerade and satire for the Queen's amuse- 
ment. . . . The motive is a play of words maintained upon the 
name of Summer. Will Summer, the Court fool of Henry VIII., 
whose portrait by Holbein still exists at Kensington, speaks 
prologue and conducts the piece. . . . Yet something still sur- 
vives from this dry ca^put moHuum of an ephemeral medley. 
The first lyric printed in the Golden Treasury^ that gift-book to 
all children of our time, and vade mecum of all lovers of old 
literature, is a spring song from Will Summer's Testament" 
(J. A. Symonds, Snakspere's Predecessors in the English Drama^ 
pp. 577-578). 

The perfect joyousness of this delightful ditty is characteristic 
of the age in which it was composed. Later poets have almost 
invariably failed to ** recapture the first fine careless rapture" 
of ElizaMthan song. On this theme of Spring we may contrast 
the reflective tone of Gray {0,T.y clxxxii.), the wistfulness of 
Shelley's Dream of the (inknoum {G.T., cccxv.), the sadness 
of Wordsworth's Lines written in early Spring ((?. 7'., cccxix.). 
All these poems are greater and deeper than Nash's, but they 
seem written out of an experience that has brought more sorrow 
than delight. 

Metre, — The lines are of five iambic feet, though the extra 
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rhyme after the second foot really divides each line into two, 
and we might describe the stanza as consisting of six lines of 
two and three feet alternately, the six lines all rhyming together. 
Their author, however, would probably have described the 
lines as of five feet with a csBSura after the second. The true 
use of the c»sura was by no means universally understood by 
English poets in Nash's day, and Puttenham in his Art oj 
English Poetiy, 1589, lays down the strange rule that the caesura 
in a verse of ten syllables must come after the fourth, leaving six 
to follow. Nash's poem may have been written in conformity 
with this rule. 

4. Juff-Jug, the nightingale's note. Cp. a song in Lyly's play 
of Alexaiider and Campaape : 

** What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 

Oh, 'tis the ravished nightingale ! 

Jug^ jitg, jug, jug, tereu, she cries ; 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick-song ! Who is^ now we hear ? 

None but the lark, so shrill and clear ; 

How at heaven's gates she claps her wings. 

The mom -not waking till she sings ! 

Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 

Poor Robin red-breast tunes his note ! 

Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 

Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring — 

Ctickoo, to welcome in the spring ! " 
pn-we, to-witta-woo ! On these notes Mr. W. Warde Fowler 
kindly writes to me as follows: — "I am not at all sure what 
pU'We and to-%o%tta-woo are. The first is very like the call-note of 
several kinds of warblers which come in the spring and make 
themselves very audible : chiffchaff, willow- warbler, etc. On 
the other hand it might be something very different, the nctte of 
the peewit in the breeding season, which has become peewte in 
America and attached to another species. To-witta-woo might be 
almost anything : I can't fix it down to a particular bird, but it 
too suggests a warbler of some kind. " Mr. H. C. Playne, whom 
I also consulted, was inclined to think that warblers would 
hardly attract the attention of one not given to observation of 
birds, and that Nash rather intended to represent a chorus of 
louder-voiced birds, such as thrushes and blackbirds. 

5. Cp. Herrick's poem, CorinruCa Maying (O.T,, cxviii. 
32-36) :— 

* • Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch : Each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is. 
Made up of white- thorn neatly interwove. " ' 
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" In England ... it was customarv daring the Middle Ages for 
all, both high and low — even the Court itself — to ao out on the 
first May morning at an early hour * to fetch the flowers fresh.' 
Hawthorn branches were also gathered; these were brought 
home about sunrise, with accompaniments of horn and tabor and 
all possible signs of joy and merriment. The people then pro- 
ceeded to decorate the doors and windows of the houses with the 
spoil " — (Chambers' Book of Days), 

palm. A popular name for the great sallow or goat-willow 
{mlix caprea) at the time when the catkins are out. Cp. Tenny- 
son, Merlin and Vivien : 

"In colour like the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March." 

— {Century Dictionury,) 

10. a-Bunnlng sit. Cp. jTweifth Night, ii. iv. 45, *' The 
spinsters and the knitters in the suit,** Ruskin, in the splendid 
passage in Modem Paintersf vol. iv., which describes the 
hard life of the Savoyard peasants, speaks of their only rest 
as ** a little sitting in the sun under the church wall, as the bell 
tolls thin and far in the mountain air." A-aunning is properly 
*on sunning,' the uses of the preposition *on' being wider in 
early than in modem BInglish. So *a-hunting' was originally 
' on hunting. ' . 

2. Where the bee sucks, there suck I 

The first song here given represents the fairy pastimes of the 
meadow and wood, the second those of the sea-snore. Both are 
sung in The Tempest by Ariel, the * airy ' and invisible spirit who 
is Prospero's attendant. He sings the first when Prospero pro- 
mises him freedom (v. i.). 

'* It has been observed that there is a peculiar charm in the 
songs introduced in Shakespeare, which, without conveying any 
distinct images, seem to recall all the feelings connected with 
them, like snatches of half-forgotten music heard indistinctly 
and at intervals. There is this effect produced by Ariel's sones, 
which (as we are told) seem to sound in the air, and as if the 
person playing them were invisible." — (W. Hazlitt, Characters 
of Shakespeare s Plays, ) 

Metre, — Trochaic, changing to a rapid dactylic movement in 
the last two lines. 

3. Come unto these yellow sands 

This is the song that greets the ears of Ferdinand as he sits on 
the shores of the enchanted island, weeping for the loss of his 
father {Tempest , i. ii.). He cannot tell where the music is, " i' 
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the air or the earth " ; it creeps by him on the waters, and then 
draws him into the interior of the island. It is made by Ariel 
and his attendant Sprites, who take up the * burthen ' of the 
sonp;, imitating the baying of watch-dogs and the crowing of 
invisible cocks. 

Metre. — The exquisite musical quality of this song is largely 
produced by the alternation of iambic with trochaic hnes. The 
brisk movement of the trochaic lines (1, 3, 5-6) is answered, as it 
were, by the slower iambic movement of the others. Rhyming 
verses of four accents in Shakespeare are chiefly put into the 
mouths of supernatural beings— e.^/. the witches in Macbeth^ the 
fairies in Midsummer Night's Dream and 7^he Tempest, 

3, 4. These lines are often punctuated \vi^h a comma after 
** kiss'd," " The wild waves whist " being taken independently to 
mean * The wild waves being silent.' It is much better to take 
the two lines closely together, = * kissed the waves into still- 
ness,' i.e. * kissed partners (immediate prelude to the dance), 
and thereby hushed the noisy waves into attention.' Professor 
Herford points out that this rendering is confirmed by the 
punctuation of the folios, and by Ferdinand's statement that 
the music " allayed the fury " of the waters ** with its sweet air." 

wliist, participle for * whisted,' from the verb * to whist '= * to 
command silence ' (Abbott, 8.G.,% 342). So in Milton's imita- 
tion. Nativity Ode {G. T., lxxxv. 64) : 

** The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist.* 

5. feafly, neatly, gracefully : adverb formed from the O.E. 
adjective, /ca<, used by Shakespeare, as in Oymbeline, v. v. 88, 
" Never master had a page so ^ca^." Ci^. feaieoudii in Spenser's 
Frothalamion, No. 74. 27. The expression * foot it featly * has 
been traced to Lodge's Olaucus and Scilla^ 1589 : " Footing it 
featlie on the grassie ground." Shakespeare uses 'foot it' for 
' dance ' in Romeo and Juliet, i. v. 28, " A hall, a hall ! give room 
and foot it, girls." 

6. trarthen. ''The burden of a song, in the old acceptation 
of the word, was the base, foot, or under-song. It was sung 
throughout, and not merely at the end of a verse. . . . Many 
of these burdens were short proverbial expressions, such as — 
* 'Tis merry in hall when beards wag all.' . . . Other burdens 
-were mere nonsense words that went glibly oflF the tongue, giving 
the accent of the music, such as Jiey nonny, nanny no [cp. Nos. 
11 and 20]" (Chappell, Popular Mtutic of the Olden Time^ pp. 
222-223). 

4. PhoebuSy arise 

William Drummond is always known as "of Hawthornden," 
from the beautiful manor-house on the banks of "the murmuring 
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Efik," near Edinburgli, where he was born in 1585, and died in 
1649 {0,T,, CCLXXXI. 32). It was here that he wrote his 
poems, his History of Scotland under the Five Jameses, and his 
political pamphlets ; and here that he entertained Ben Jonson, 
making careful notes, which have been preserved and published, 
of the dramatist's conversation. He was a great student ; and, as 
in some other cases, it is difficult to say whether he injured 
the inspiration of his muse by reading— the imitations, especi- 
ally of Shakespeare, are almost too obvious in his work— or 
owed his success to patient study. But the extracts given in 
this volume, and one or two other sonnets, have a permanent 
place in English literature. The poets Drayton and W. 
Alexander were among his correspondents. 

If there are echoes of Shakespeare and other poets in this 
Summons to Love, there is also an anticipation of that majesty 
of diction and rhythm, that grandeur, richness, and fulness of 
sound, OS rotundum, which was presently to be revealed in 
Milton, the ** God-gifted organ- voice of England." 

Metre, — Iambic. The length of the lines and order of the 
rhymes is irregular, but the irregularity is so skilfully managed 
as to increase the charm of the melody. In Mr. Palsrave's 
text, 1. 33 is left without a rhyme through the omission of a line 
after 1. 34. . 

1. Phoebus, Apollo, the Sun-God of the Greeks. 

2. sable. A favourite word with Milton. Cp. Comus, 221, 
** Was I deceived or* did a sahle cloud . . . ?" 

4. Bouse Mdmnon's mother. ** Awaken the Dawn from the 
dark Earth and the clouds where she is resting. This is one of 
that limited class of early mythes which may be reasonably 
interpreted as representations of natural phenomena. Aurora 
in the old mythology is mother of Memnon (the East), and wife 
of Tithonus (the appearances of Earth and Sky during the last 
hours of Night). She leaves him every morning in renewed 
youth, to prepare the way for Phoebus (the Sun), whilst 
Tithonus remains in perpetual old age and greyness " (F.T.P.). 

5. career, course. Cp. Milton, II Penseroao {G. 7\, cxlv. 121), 
** Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career" 

6. eaCh-where, every- where. **The adjectives all, each, both, 
every, other, are sometimes interchanged and used as pronouns in 
a manner different from modern use" (Abbott, S.O., § 12). 
Every is really a strengthened form of * each,' = * ever-each.* 

7. make, imperative. 

11. decore, decorate. Examples of the form 'to decore' are 
quoted in N.E.D, from writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth century. The Lat. verb is decoro, decoralus being 
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the participle. * Decorate' in English was originally a parti- 
ciple. It was then used as a verb, and a fresh participle, 
•decorated,' was formed from it. • 

14. but, only. BtU is a contraction of * by-out* (cp. 'with- 
out*), and its first meaning is 'except.' From * except' the 
meaning often passes to ' oiuy,' where a negative can be easily 
supplied : * not except ' = * only ' (Abbott, 8.0,,% 128). 

18. The influence of the stars is often referred to in Elizabethan 
poetry. Cp. No. 41. 6-8. 

20. white. Cp. TibuUus' birthday ode to Messalla (i. vii. 63-4) : 

At tu, Natalia, multos celehrande per annos 
Candidior semper candidiorque venu 

("Birthday, to be honoured for many years, come thou evpr 
whitei' and still more white "). But 1. 21 seems to show that the 
classical passage in Drummond's mind was Persius, u. 1-2 : 
Hunc, Macrine, diem num^ra meliore lapUlo, 
Qui tihi lahentes apponit candidus annos. 

("This day, Macrinus, mark with a stone of more auspicious 
hue, the white day, which adds to your account each year as 
it glides away " — Conington). Lucky days were marked by the 
Bomans with white chalk or a white stone or jewel : see the 
references given by Bentley on Horace, Odes, i. xxxvi. 10, or Ellis 
on Catullus, lxviii. 148. 

21. should. The relative 'that' is omitted in this and the 
preceding line. 

27. by Pen^us' streams. "Phoebus loved the nymph Daphne 
whom he met by the river Peneus in the vale of Tempe [in 
Thessaly]" (F.T.P.). Cp. Frederic Myers' description of Mr. 
G. F. Watts' picture : 

" Or she whose soft limbs swiftly sped 
The touch of very gods must shun. 
And, drowned in many a boscage, fled 
The imperious kisses of the sun." 

28. Mr. F. T. Palgrave has here omitted two lines which he 
believed to be " hopelessly misprinted " : 

" Nay, suns, which shine as clear 
As thou when two thou did to Rome appear. " 
The poem loses little or nothing by their omission, but there 
does not seem to be any misprint. Ihe phenomenon of a double 
sun is twice mentioned by Livy among the prodigies that occurred 
during the Second Punic War, xxviii. 11 (b.c. 206), xxxix. 14 
(B.C. 204). Mr. Quiller-Couch, in his note on these lines, also 
quotes Pliny, NaiwraZ History^ ii, 31. 
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31. AmpMon's Isrre. '*He was said to have built the walls of 
Thebes to the sound of his music " (F.T.P.). 

33. ZeptyVt the personification of the west wind. Cp. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, v. 16, ** With voice Mild as when Zephyrus on 
Flora breathes"; L' Allegro {0/l\ cxliv. 18-19), "The frolic 
wind that breathes the spring, Zephyr, with Aurora playing." 

34. play. After this word the original text of Drummond 
gives only a comma, followed by a line which Mr. F. T. Palgrave 
omitted : 

*' Kissing sometimes these purple ports of death J* 

Tlie line is obscure, but seems to mean ' Kissing her lips for the 
sake of which men are ready to die.' Mr. Quiller-Couch notes 
that Drummond elsewhere speaks of the lips as ' ' those coral ports 
of bliss" and "Lips, double port of love." Por^=gate, Lat. 
porta : so used in Shakespeare, CoTiclanua, v. vi. 6, " The city 
ports by this hath entered, " and Milton, Paradise Lost, rv. 778, 
"And from the ivory ^>or^ the Cherubim Forth issuing." 

36. chair, chariot. Cp. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 930, "As 
in a cloudy chair ascending rides." 

37. Ensafflroniiig, making safiron-coloured ; a fine expression 
for the yellow light of dawn. (Pronounced here, metri gratia^ 
as a tri-syllable.) 

39, 40. An echo of Shakespeare, Romeo and Jtdiet, ii. iii. 4 : 

•" And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path and Titan's^ry wheels." 

Cp. also Shakespeare, Sonnet, vii., of the Sun : 

" But when from highmost pitch with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day." 

42. orient, bright. A favourite word in this sense in the 
Elizabethan and seventeenth century poets. Cp. No. 19. 31, 
" orient i>earl " ; No. 36. 10; also Herrick in G.T., cxviii. 22, 
** some orient pearls" (of the dew) ; Milton, JS'aiivity Ode, G.T,, 
Lxxxv. 231, "an orient wave." Tennyson revived the word in 
its etymological sense of 'rising' (Lat. oWc»«)— "The life re- 
orient out of dust" {In Memoriam, cxvi.). Shakespeare uses 
Orient for *the East,* the quarter of the rising sun. Sonnet, vii. 

44. She. Cp. Crashaw in O.T,, cm., Wishes for the Supposed 
Mistress : 

" Whoe'er she be, 
That not impossible she. 
That shall command my heart and me." 

For lines 42-44, the 1616 edition of Drummond's poems, the 
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last printed in his lifetime, substitutes a more common-place 
ending : 

** The clouds bespangle with bright gold their blue : 
Here is the pleasant place, 
And everything, save her, who all should grace." 

5. When I have seen by Timers fell hand defaced 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, lxiv. See Appendix C to this volume. 

1. nme's fell hand. Cp. ** Devouring Time," Sonnet xix. i.— 
the Temptis edax rerum of Ovid, MetaTnorphoaea, xv. 23<4; 
** Time's injurious hand," Sonnet Lxni. 2. 

2. cost, abstract for concrete, ' costly tombs.' Op. the opening 
of Sonnet LV., "Not marble, nor the gilded monuments Of 
princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme." 

3. sometime, 'at some time,' 'at one time'; 'towers once 
lofty.' 

4. hTBM eternal recalls Horace's monumeiUum acre perennins 
("a monument more lasting than bronze"), Odtft^ iii. xxx. 1. 

mortal ras:e, the destructive rage of war, rage that brings 
mortality. Cp. Sonnet Iv. : 

** When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. " 
So 'mortal thoughts' in Macbeth, i. v. 42= 'murderous thoughts.' 
7. win, used absolutely. Cp. King John, ii. i. 669, " He that 
toins of ail, Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men^ maids. '^ 

watery main. Cp. Merchant of Venice, v. i. 97, " the main of 
waters." ' Main ' is properly an adj., and the full phrase is ' the 
main sea.' In King Lear, iii. i. 6, ' main ' = mainland, as in 
Bacon's *' In 1589 we turned challengers and invaded the main of 
Spain." In No, 41. 5, "Nativity, once in the main of light "= 
in the main flood of light. 

With this quatrain cp. Tennyson, In Merrwinam, cxxiii. : 
" There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes nast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea." 
state, the Lat. 8taiu8, from stare 'to stand,' properly denotes a 
fixed condition. *' When I have seen . . . state itself confounded 
to decay" means, therefore, * When I have seen that there is no 
such thing as fixity of condition.' The sentiment is that ex- 
pressed in the saying of the early Greek philosopher Heracleitus, 
Tdurra pel, " Everything flows." 
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13. wliich, i.e. 'inasmuch as it.' The antecedent is * thought.' 
So in the next sonnet, 1. 4, the antecedent to ' Whose ' is ob- 
viously * beauty,' not *plea.' 

6. Since brasSy nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, Lxv. Cp. a sonnet of Spenser's, be- 
ginning, " One day I wrote her name upon the strand " {Amorettiy 
Lxxv. J Golden Pomp, cxviii.). 

2. mortality, death, destruction. Cp. No. 12. 10, "Beyond 
time, place, and mortality " ; *' mortality's strong hand " in King 
John, IV. ii. ; ** mortal rage " in No. 5. 4. 

3. rage. Cp. a sonnet of Daniel's {Golden Pomp, cxvii.) 
*' Time's consuming rage." 

hold a plea, make good a defence. Cp. Merchant of Venice, 
HI. ii. : " In law what plea so tainted and corrupt ..." The 
number of legal metaphors and phrases in the Sonnets and Plays 
led Malone to draw the inference that Shakespeare must at one 
time have been an attorney. Cp. No. 23 (Sonnet xviii.) 'lease,' 
'date'; No. 39 (Sonnet xxx.) 'sessions,' 'summon'; No. 42 
(Soqnet lxxxvii.) 'charter,' 'bonds,' 'determinate,' 'patent, 
^miwrision,' 'judgment.' Such legal metaphors are not, how- 
ever,' confined to Shakespeare : they are part of the stock-in- 
trade of Elizabethan sonneteers. Cp. Drayton's Idea, Sonnet ii. 
("My heart was slain, and none but you and I") ; R. Barnes, 
Parthenophil and Parthenophe, 1593, Madrigal ii. ; ZepJieria, 
Canzon xx. and xxxviii., 1594 (Arber's English Gamer, Vol. V., 
1882). 

5. honey. Shakespeare uses both ' honey ' and ' honeyed ' as 
adjectives. Cp. Jvlitia Caesar, ii. i., "the ^wicy-heavy dew of 
slumber " ; Titua AndroniciM, ii. v. , " Coming and going with thy 
?Mney breath"; Henry V., i. i. 50, "to steal his sweet and 
honeyed sentences." 

6. wreckftil. The early editions of the Sonnets give tora^ckjul. 
Cp. Macbeth, v. v. 51, "Blow wind ! come wrack ! At least we'll 
die with harness on our back " ; and Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 
670, "And now all heaven Had gone to torack, with ruin 
overspread. " 

It is hard to say which is finer in this line — the splendid vivid- 
ness of the imagery or the perfect echo which the sound gives to 
the sense : each metrical beat is like the heavy thud of a 
battering-ram. 

10. Time's chest. "In which he is figuratively supposed to 
lay up past treasures. So in Troilus and Cressida, in. iii., 
'Time hath a wallet at his back,' etc. In the Arcadia, chest is 
used to signify tomJb " (F.T.P.). The same image, but less finely 
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used, is found in Sonnet Lii. : '* So is the time that keeps you 
like my chest " [of jewels], 

14. The conceit in this last line will seem to many modem 
readers hardly worthy of the rest of this magnificent sonnet. 
It is, however, thoroughly Elizabethan. Cp. Sir P. Sidney : 
" When Nature made her chief work — Stella's eyes, 
In colour black why wrapt she beams so bright ? " 

7. Come live ivith me and be my Love 

"A FINE example of the high- wrought and conventional Eliza- 
bethan PastoraUsm, which it would be unreasonable to criticise 
on the ground of thv nnshepherd-like or unreal character of 
some images suggested " (F.T.P.). 

Four stanzas of this poem (the first three and the fifth), 
together with one stanza of ** Love's Answer," appeared in The 
Pasdonate PUgrim^ 1599, a miscellany of poetical pieces raked 
together from various sources, and all ascribed on the title-pase 
to Shakespeare, doubtless without his consent. In Englana's 
HdicoTit 1600, a collection of lyrical and pastoral poems (re- 
printed by Mr. A. H. BuUen) the full poem, with the exception 
of stanza 6, is given, with the signature **Chr. Marlow." It is 
followed by The NympKa Raply to the Shepherd and Another of 
the same mxture made since. In the 1600 edition, accordinjE to 
Mr. Bullen, the Nymph^s Reply was originally 8ubscru)ed 
*«S. W. R." (».e. Sir Walter Raleigh), but over these initials 
in the extant copies is pasted a slip on which is printed Ifjnoto, 

The poem and the reply have gained additional fame and 
interest from Izaak Walton's inclusion of them in the Compleat 
Anifler^ 1653: "As I left this place and entered into the next 
field, a second pleasure entertaiiped me. 'Twas a handsome 
milkmaid, that had not vet attained so much age and wisdom 
as to load her mind with any fears of many things that will 
never be, as too many men too often do : but she cast away all 
care, and sung like a nightingale : her voice was good, and the 
ditty fitted for it : it was that smooth song which was made by 
Kit Marlowe, now at least fifty years ago : and the milkmaid s 
mother sun^ an answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his younger days. " 

Thp sixth stanza, with the corresponding verse in the reply, is 
first found in the second edition of the Compleat Angler, 
Walton may have written it himself, but more probably took 
it from some broad-sheet. Raleigh's Reply will be found in 
Trench's Hovsehold Book of English Poetry and in the Oolden 
Pomp. 

7. For the association of the singing of birds with the sound of 
rippling water, cp. Milton's II Penaeroso^ O.T., cxi*v. 141-146, 
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and S. Rogers' A Wiah^ G, T., clxxxv., where the hum of l)ee8 is 
flimilarly associated. 

8. madrigals, from Italian madrigcUe, properly a particular 
kind of unaccompanied part-song, the words being a short 
pastoral poem, e,g. No. 9 ; then used loosely for a glee or part- 
song (Stanford). 

11. kirtte, a gown or petticoat. The word is used by Chaucer, 
and by Keats in O, T., oooxviii. 87. 

8. Fain would I change that note 

** This beautiful lyric is one of several recovered from the very 
rare Elizabethan song-books for the publication of which our 
thanks are due to Mr. A. H. BuUen (1887, 1888) " (F.T.P.). The 
lyric, which stands first in the 1897 edition of Mr. A. H. Bullen's 
Lyrics fmm Elizabethan Song-boohs^ was found in Oaptain Tobias 
mime's The First Part of Airs, French, Polish, and others 
together, 1605. 

Metre, — Iambic : three feet in each line, except the 7th and 10th 
in each stanza, which have only two. An extra short syllable 
gives a trochaic ending to the second and fourth lines of each 
stanza, and also to 1. 17, 20. 

6. ram. Cp. Shakespeare in No. 17. 12, "all thy sum* of 
good." 

12. Cp. Tennyson, Elaine's song in Idylls of t?ie King : 

'* Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be. 
Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die." 

9. Crahbe^ Age and Youth 

From The PassioruUe Pilgrim (see introductory note to No. 7). 
There is no real evidence as to the authorship, but in the absence 
of other claimants it is generally attributed to Shakespeare. It 
is a charming example of light-hearted Elizabethan pastoral, as 
fresh to-day as when it was written, so that we think of the 
singer not as one who died three hundred years ago, but as a 
"happy melodist, unwearied. For ever piping songs for ever 
new.^^ 

Metre, — ^Trochaic lines of irregular length. The first word, 
" Crabbed," is to be read as a dissyllable. The lines are mostly 
of three feet, the last foot often shortened to a single long 
syllable. Four lines have four accents instead of thref*. 

1. crabbed. For the origin of this epithet, cp. 'dog^^,' 
"The primary reference was to the crooked or wayward gait of 
^be crustacean, and th^ ^o^itn^ictor^, perverse^ aDd fn^stioui^ 
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disposition which this expressed. . . . Literal senses of * cross- 
grained, crooked,' and * knotted, gnarled, un-smooth,' applied to 
sticks, trees and the like, also appear ; these react upon the sense 
in which the word is applied to persons and their dispositions. 
In later use there is association with the fruit [the wild apple], 
giviuff the notion of ' sour- tempered, morose, peevish, harsh ' " 
{N,E,D, ). The expression crabbed age is quoted in N,E,D, from 
Lyly's Eiiphuea (1679) and Weever's Mirror (1601). 

7. brare, finely dressed. See note on * outbraves,' No. 43. 12. 

20. 8tft3r'Bt, delayest. 

10. Under the greeniffood tree 

Fbom As Tou Like It, ii. v. Sung by Amiens and other 
courtiers of the banished Buke, the song breathes their delight 
in the open-air life of the forest of Arden. Jaques, who can 
** suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks eggs," responds 
with a stanza to the same tune : 

'' If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame : 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he. 
An if he will come to me." 
No. 66, "Blow, blow, thou winter wind," is another of 
Amiens' songs in the same play. 

Metre. — The feet are iambic, except in the fifth line of the 
stanza, where we have a foot not often used in English verse, the 
amphibrachySf w — ^. 

1-4. Cp. Pandora's speech in Lyly's The Woman in the Moone, 
III. ii. (quoted by Prof. Baker) : 

** Wilt thou for my sake eo into yon grove. 
And we will sing unto the wild bird's note. " 
1. greenwood. This compound (cp. 'greensward') occurs as 
early as Chaucer. Sir W. Scott uses it as an archaism in his 
ballad of The Outlaw, "To keep the King's greenwood," O.T., 
ocxiii. 28. 

7-8. With the sentiment cp. No. 66, ** Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind." 

10. Cp. Matthew Arnold, Empedodea on Etna : 
" Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoved the sun. 
To have lived light in the spring. 
To have loved^ to have thought^ to hftve do»^t" 
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11. It was a lover and his lass 

ScTNG by two Pages in As You Like It, v. iii. "This aonff 
seems to have become immediately popular. It was embodied 
within a few months, at latest, of the appearance of the play, in 
Thomas Morley's First Book of Ayrts (1600). It is doubtless 
Shakespeare's own, being apparently suggested, however, by the 
song sung by Lodee's Gorydon at the wedding feast— a less 
dainty but not unskilful handling of the same motive '' (Prof. 
Herford). Lodge's song, " A blyth and bonny country lasse," 
will be found in A. H. Bollen's Lyrics from the Eltzabetkan 
DramoUiats, 

We may contrast the tone of another corn-field lyric — 
Tennyson's "As thro' the land at eve we went, And pluck 'd 
the ripen'd ears." Both are love-lyrics, but the one reflects 
the temper of Spring, the other the temper of Autumn— the 
tears that "gather to the eyes In looking on the happy Autumn- 
fields, And thinking of the days that are no more." The first, it 
may also be said, reflects the temper of the sixteenth, and the 
second the temper of the nineteenth century (see also the 
introductory note to No. 1). 

Metre, — Iambic. But the refrain (L 2) is anapaestic, and in 
lines 4 and 14, with the rhyme in the middle of the line, the 
metre is quite lawless. 

2. hey nonlno. This and similar nonsensical refrains to 
accompany the music are very common in Elizabethan songs. 
Op. Nos. 20 and 75. 

4. ring time. Op. No. 1. 2, "then maids dance in a ring." 

11. Cp. the second stanza of No. 35; Herrick's <* Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may" {0,T,, cviii.) ; and a song, "Love 
in thy youth, fair maid, be wise," given in Lyrics from Eliza- 
bethan Song-hooka and in The Oolden Pomp, " Take the present 
time '* is a favourite motto with the Latin poets— Carpe diem, 

1 2. Absence^ hear thou this 'protestation 

John Donne was bom in London, 1573 ; his mother is said to 
have been a descendant of Sir T. More. As a young man he 
travelled in Italy and Spain. He took orders in 1616, was made 
a royal chaplain by James I., and in 1621 became Dean of St, 
Paul's. He was the most famous preacher of his day, and died 
in 1631, with a reputation for saintliness. His poems, which 
would hardly have helped that reputation, were not published 
till after his death. They were nearly all composed in hi«l 
youth His life was written by Izaak Walton. 
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This slight lyric, the only composition of Donne's included in 
The Oolden Treasury, gives little idea of the really great thouffh 
perversely directed genius of Donne. That must be judged By 
such poems as '*Go and catch a •falling star," l^he Rdique, The 
Blossome, or A VcUediction forbidding mourning. Yet into each 
of these poems enters an element best described by the Scotch 
word 'uncanny/ which unfits them for the companionship in 
which they would here find themselves. Their absence, there- 
fore, is not to be regretted. In default of them, Present in 
Absence illustrates some of Donne's characteristics — his love of 
abstractions, his fantastical subtleties, and his audacities of 
rhythm. 

5. mettle, temper. « Absolutely the same word as metal, 
though the difference in sense is now indicated by a difference in 
the spelling. The allusion is to the temper of the m^tal of a 
sword-blade'' (Skeat). 

6. settle, make constant. 

10. mortality. See note on No. 6. 2. 

13. High-way, since you my chief Parnassus he 

Sir Philip Sidney, nephew on his mother's side of the famous 
Earl of Leicester, was born at Penshurst in 1554. He was 
educated at Shrewsbury School and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
then went abroad for three years (1572-1575), becoming at 
Frankfort the friend of Hubert Languet the reformer. In 1575 
he appeared at Elizabeth's court, and in this year he made the 
acquaintance of Penelope Devereux, a girl of fourte^i, daughter 
of the Earl of Essex. There was some talk of a marriage, but in 
1581 Penelope was married instead to Lord Bich. In 1583 
Sidney married Frances Walsingham, daughter of Elizabeth's 
Secretary of State. Sidney's Arcadia was written in 1580-1, 
and the Astrophel and Stella sonnets probably in 1581-2, though 
they were not printed until 1591. The Apologie/or Poetry was 
also written about 1581. In 1584, on the outbreak of war with 
Spain, Sidney was appointed Governor of Flushing, and in 1586 
he was mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen. He has 
always been one of the favourite heroes of the English people, 
who have loved to imagine him as a knight out of the Faerie 
Queene of his great contemporary and friend, the last surviving 
representative of mediaeval chivalry. 

** Sidney's poetry is singularly unequal; his short life, his 
frequent absorption in public employment, hindered doubtless 
the development of his genius. His great contemporary fame — 
second only, it appears, to Spenser's — has been hence obscured. 
At times he is heavy, and even prosaic ; his simplicity is rude 
and bare t his verse unmelodious. These, however, are the 
G.T. I. E 
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'defects of his merits.* In a certain depth and chivalry of 
feeling, in the rare and noble quality of disinterestedness (to put 
it in one word), he has no superior, hardly perhaps an equal, 
amongst our poets ; and after or beside Shakespeare's sonnets, 
his Astrophel and Stella^ in the editor's judgment, offers the 
most intense and powerful picture of the passion of love in 
the whole range of our poetry " (F.T.P.). 

How far are the Astrophd and Stella sonnets autobio- 
graphical ? The question has excited so much interest that it 
can hardly be ignored here, though it must be treated 
summarily: for fuller discussion the student may be referred 
to Courthope's History of English Poetry, Vol. ii. ch. 8 ; 
Saintsbury's History of Elizabethan Literature ; Seccombe and 
Allen's Age of Shakespeare, Vol. i. (1) Tlie highest poetry 
is seldom true to literal fact. The poet may write out of his 
personal experience, but he does not tie himself down to it. 
(2) Some of the sonnets are closely imitated from Petrarch 
and Desportes. This fact may be held to prove that they 
were not the spontaneous outcome of passion, out a deliberate 
exercise of the poetical art. (3) All that we know of Sidney's 
character makes it improbable that he was the victim of a 
passion for the wife of another. It is undoubtedly true that 
in Stella he celebrated Penelope, and this after she was 
married to Lord Rich. The fact of her marriage must have 
made him realise that he had let the chance of Winning her 
pass irrevocably, and his regret found relief in poetry. To 
this extent, but not beyond, we may admit the presence of 
autobiography. (4) Lastly, as in the parallel case of Shake- 
speare's sonnets, it should be remembered that there may be 
truth to nature without literal autobiography ; and that it is 
truth to nature which makes the whole value of the sonnets 
as poetry. 

5. blessed you . . . blessed me. Such verbal antitheses, 
whether by way of contrast or merely by way of emphasis, 
are a common characteristic of Elizabethan sonnets. Cp. for 
example, the whole of No. 34, by J. Sylvester ; or Shake- 
speare in No. 18. 14, or No. 78. 13. 

6. Cp. Sidney in No. 32. 1, *'My true-love hath my heart 
and I have his"; and Shakespeare in No. 17. 4, *'My soul, 
which in thy breast doth lie. " 

14. Hundreds of years: "*The very rapture of love,' says 
Mr. Ruskin ; * a lover like this does not believe his mistress 
can grow old or die'" (F.T.P.). Cp. the sentiment of No. 
18. 1, "To me, fair friend, you never can be old." 

With the delicate fancy of the road * kissing' Stella's feet 
we may compare Virgil's description of the exquisite lightness 
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of Camilla's tread {Aeneid, vii. 808-811) and TennysoD's Maudi 
'*For her feet have touch'd the meadows And left the daisies 
rosy." 

In its last line this sonnet suggests another form of poetical 
composition, the epigram : it is the special characteristic of 
the epigram that it surprises the reader by an unexpected 
turn of thought at the end. Here the surprise is light and 
playful, as in the majority of epigrams; in a lyric of Blake 
\O.T,f CLXXXi.) we have an epigrammatic ending that com- 
pletely changes the tone of the poem. 

14. Being your slave, what should I do hut tend 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, Lvn. 

4. require (them). 

5. the world-withoat-end hour, the hour that seems as if it 
would never end : the phrase occurs also in Lovers Labour^ » 
LoHt, V. ii. 799, *' A time, methinks, too short to make a 
toorld'toithovLt-eTui bargain in." 

10. suppose, conjecture. 

13. win, intent : i.e. whatever you do he refuses to believe 
that you intend to do wrong. 

1 5. How like a mnter hath my absence been 

Shakkspease's Sonnets, xcvii. Sonnets xcviii. an<l xcix. 
should be read with this. 

5. time removed, time of my removal or separation. For 
'removed' in the sense of 'separated,' cp. "And crew a 
twenty years removed thing While one would wink," Twelflh 
I^ightj V. i. 92. The epithet 'removed' properly belongs to 
the poet, but is transferred to the time of absence. 

6. aatnmn. Though autumn is, in a sense, personified in 
these lines, a capital letter is unnecessary, not merely because 
'autumn' is in apposition with 'summer's time,' but for a 
deeper reason. The personified autumn is not something 
separate from the phenomena of the season, as is the case 
with the personifications in eighteenth-century poetry : see 
the present editor's introductory note to O.T.^ clxxxvi., 
Collins' Ode to Evening. There is in this sonnet that complete 
fusion of the person with the phenomena which we do not get 
again in English poetry till we reach Keats' Ode to Autumn^ 
O. T. , ccciii. 

big, pregnant : ' teeming ' has the same sense : cp. ' the 
childing autumn ' in Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. i. 111. 
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7. prime, spring ; or, more precisely, the climax of Nature's 
activity in the spring (Wyndham). 

10. hope of orphans, hope of leaving posthumous offspring 
(Tyler). 

12. thou away, 'thou bein^ away,* or *if thou art away.* 
The participle is sometimes implied in the case of a simple 
word, such as * being.' Cp. Henry VII Ly v. L 106 : 

" And be well contented 
To make your house our tower. You, a brother of us. 
It fits we thus proceed " (Abbott, 8.0,, §381). 

13. cheer did not always imply what we mean by 'cheer- 
fulness.' Originally meaning the face itself, it was used in 
Shakespeare's time for the expression of the face, good or 
bad. Cp. " All fancy-sick she is and pale of cheer," Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, in. ii. 96. From expressions like 
" Be of good cheer," common both in Shakespeare and in 
A.V. of the Bible, 'cheer' itself acquired the meaning of 
'good cheer.' 

16. Flien in disgrace wUh/orttme and men's eyes 
Shakssfeabb's Sonnets, xxix. 

2. heweep. The prefix be is used seemingly to give a transitive 
signification to verbs that, without this prefix, mostly rec^uire 
prepositions: cp. "Behowls the moon,* Midsummer Night's 
Dream, v. i. 379 ; " I have bewept a worthy husband's death," 
Richard IIL, n. 49 (Abbott, S.G., §438). 

3. bootless, profitless. From 'boot,' A. S. 6o<= "profit.' Cp. 
the expression 'to boot ' = ' for gain,' i.e. 'in addition,' and 
' What boots it ? ' = ' Of what profit is it ? ' 

6. featured, gifted with features. For the participial form 
cp. 'unfather'd,' No. 15. 10. 

with fMends possest, possessing friends. The passive form 
is curious at first sight, but Shakespeare uses 'to possess' 
actively='to put in possession.' dTp. V Possess us, possess 
us" {Twelfth Night, ii. iii. 149)= Put us in possession, inform 
us; and "Deposing thee before thou wert possest [of the 
throne]" {Richard II., it. i. 107-8) (Abbott, S:G., §295, 374). 

10. state, condition. See note on No. 5. 10. Note that 
state is subject to sings, 

12. hearen's gate. Cp. the song in Cymhdine, ii. iii., "Hark, 
hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings." Shakesjpeare seems 
to have taken this very beautiful expression from Lyly's 
song, quoted in the note to No. 1. 4. Milton, in his turn, 
borrowed from Shakespeare: "Ye birds. That singing up to 
heaven-gate ascend," Paradise Lost, v. 198. 
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17. never say that I was false of heart 

Shakespeabe*s Sonnets, cix. 

2. qualify, abate, weaken. Cp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
II. vii. 22, ** But quoUify the fire's extreme rage." 

4. Cp. No. 32, "My true-love hath my heart and I have 
his." 

5. ranged, roved. 

7. Just, * exact,' a common sense of the Lat. iustiis, Cp. 
**a Just seven-night," Much Ado, ii. i. 373 (Abbott, SM,, 
§14). 

exchanged, changed. 

10. blood, temperament. Cp. Much Ado, ii. iii., "O, my 
lord, wisdom and blood combating in so tender a body, we 
have ten proofs to one that blood hath the victory. " 

12. To leave = as to leave. As ia of tei# omitted by Shake- 
speare after so (Abbott, S.G. §281). The omission appears 
to be specially frequent at the beginning of a line. 

14. rose. The rose is a favourite image in Shakespeare'» 
Sonnets. Cp. the opening of Sonnet 1 : 

** From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty's rose might never die." 
With the thought of the concluding couplet cp. the ending of one 
of Spenser's Amoretti : 

" All this world's glory seemeth vain to me, 
And all their shows but shadows, saving she. " 

18. I'o me, fair Friend, you never can be old 

' Shakespeabe's Sonnets, crv. 

1. For the thought cp. No. 13. 14, "Hundreds of years," and 
Antony and Cleopatra^ ii. ii. 240, **Age cannot wither her nor 
custom stale Her infinite variety." 

4. BhoolL Shakespeare uses both shook and shaked for shaken. 
Cp. 'the wind-shaked surge,' Othello, ii. i. 13. So took for taken, 
strove ior striven [Ahhott, S.O.,%Zi:'^). 

6. In process, in the march or advance, Lat. processus, 

7. One of the most marvellous lines in English poetry. It 
does more than suggest — it seems to bring with it the throbbing 
heat and intoxicating perfumes of summer in the hour of her 
consummated triumph. By what verbal magic this is achieved 
— the words are simplicity itself — is the unsolved and insoluble 
mystery of poetry. We may observe, however, that the power 
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of the line partly depends npon the rhythm : the last five words 
are monosyllables, and three of the five accents in the line faU on 
the last three : 

Three A'pril perfumes in three h6t Jun'es bur'ned 
(See Appendix A on metre for an explanation of this.) Hence 
the latter part of the line must be read very slowly, and we have 
time, as it were, to realize the action of the long summer suns 
steadily, relentlessly burning the perfumes of the spring. Again, 
the musical quality of the line depends partly on the collocation of 
vowels — the changes are rung on all the five vowels — ^partly on 
the r sound that goes rippling through it. 

Perhaps the lines in Englisn poetry which, next to these, most 
wonderfully reproduce the glory of summer are a passage in 
Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis^ beginning ** Soon will the high mid- 
summer pomps come on." 

8. which. The antecedent is 'you.' According to Abbott, 
S,Q,^ §266, which, ii^ess definite than who. Who indicates an 
individual {qui) ; WMch a kind of person {qvdlia), 

10. his, its. ** Its was not used originally in the A. V. of the 
Bible, and is said to have been rarely used in Shakespeare's time " 
(Abbott, iSf.(y.,§ 228). 

' and no pace perceived, and that too without any pace being 
perceived. Cp. examples in Abbott, 8,0. ^ § 95. 

13-14. thou, you. The change from thou to you would seem 
less awkward in Shakespeare's time than it does to us. We may 
explain it here, partly by euphony — the desire to avoid, an 
unmelodious * thou wast' — partly by Abbott's rule that ^HhouM 
often used in statements and requests, while you is used in 
conditional and other sentences where there is no direct appeal 
to the person addressed " {S,0,, § 234). 

19. Like to the clear in highest sphere 

Thomas Lodge, son of Sir T. Lodge, at one time Lord Mayor 
of London, was bom about 1558, and educated at Merchant 
Taylors' School and Trinity College, Oxford. In 1588 he pub- 
lished a mythological poem, Glaxijcua aiid Scilla, in imitation of 
Ovid. In 1590 appeared Bosalynde, ^Juphues' Golden Legacy, a 
pastoral romance in the manner of Lyly's Euphues, Three years 
afterwards he published a series of sonnets addressed to' Phillis, 
In later life he seems to have abandoned literature for medicine. 
He died in 1625. 

The two * Rosalynde * songs in the Golden Treasury (Nos. 19 
and 71) come from Euphues^ Golden Legacy, which has a further 
title to fame as having suggested the plot of Shakespeare's As 
You Like It, and given her name to the heroine of that play* 
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Lodge himself probably took the name from Spenser's Shepherd^ $ 
Calendar, In the richness of his language and imagery, and in 
his masterly handling of lyric rhythms, Lodge is one of th© most 
distinguished Elizabethans. Four other songs of his, all of them 
charminc, will be found in Mr. Quiller- Couch's Golden Pmnp. 

" Readers who have visited Italy will be reminded of more 
than one picture by this gorgeous Vision of Beauty, equally sub- 
lime and pure in its Paradisaical naturalness. Lodge wrote it 
on a voyage to ' the Islands of Terceras and the Canaries ' ; and 
he seems to have caught, in those southern seas, no small portion 
of the qualities which marked the almost contemporary Art of 
Venice, — the glory and the glow of Veronese, Titian, or Tin- 
toret"(F.T.P.). 

The Blessed Damozel of the painter-poet D. G. Rossetti may be 
compared with this poem. 

Metre. — The stanzas may be regarded metrically as consisting 
of 8 octosyllc*bic iambic lines, rhyming alternately. The fifth 
and tenth lines of each stanza are of the nature of a musical 
accompaniment or ' burden.' (See note on No. 3. 6. ) 

1. clear, brightness, clearness. This substantival use is com- 
mon in the Elizabethans. Cp. Chapman, Iliad, I. 458, " Twi- 
light hid the clear, " 

highest sphere, "the crystalline or outermost heaven of the 
old cosmography " (F.T.P.). 

2. glory. Another reading is beauty, 

4. twines. Cp. Milton, Nativity Ode {G.T,, lxxxv. 226), 
** Nor Typhon huge ending in snaky ttvine " ; Comus, 1. 105, 
** Braid your locks with rosy tujine. " 

5. Rosaline. Lodge's spelling of Bosalynde has been altered 
here by Mr. F. T. Palgrave for the sake of the rhyme. 

7. Besembling. Another reading is Bejining, in the sense of 
* surpassing in refinement of beauty.' 

8. whenas=when, as * whereas' in Shakespeare is found in the 
sense of 'where. Abbott {S.G., § 116) suggests that the super- 
fluous * as was added from a desire to give a relative meaning to 
words interrogative by nature. 

12. Aurora, the Dawn. Cp. No. 4. 4, "Memnon's mother." 

13. shroud, covering. The word means (1) that which is cut 
up — cp. * shred,' with which it seems to be connected; (2) as 
here, a garment, covering: cp. No. 62. 5, **My shrmui of white 
stuck all with yew " ; (3) shelter, protection : cp. Milton, Nativity 
Ode, 0,T.y LXXXV. 218, *' Nought but profoundest Hell can be 
his shroud." The silver crimson shroud here seems to be a 
crimson cloud with a silver lining, glorified by the noonday sun 
{Phoebus). 
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18. The rhyme recalls another Elizabethan song, ^ven in 
earlier editions of the Golden Treasury, the Diaphenia of H. 
Constable : 

** Diaphenia like the spreading roses 
That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, " 

Cp. also Menaphon*s Wdogtte, by Greene, which contains many 
parallels to this poem, e.g. : **Her cheeks like ripened lilies 
steeped in wine, , . . Or gorgeous clouds upon the sun*s decline.'* 
"Her lips are roses over- washed with dew," "Her neck like to 
an ivory shining tower." Greene's Menaphon was published in 
1689, Lodge's BoscUynde in 1590. 

* Roses "and * lilies,' in connection with the beauty of lip or 
cheek, are a favourite image with the Elizabethans. Cp. 
Spenser's lines on Belphoebe i^aerie Queene, ii. iii.) : 

" In her cheeks the vermeille red did show 
Like roses in a bed of lilies shed." • 

See also the lovely song. Cherry -Rij>e {G.T,, cxvii.), now gene- 
rally ascribed to Campion, " There is a garden in her face Where 
roses and white lUie^ blow." 

21. tower. The image is suggested by The Song of Solomon, 
IV. 4, ** Thy neck is like the tower of David builded for an 
armoury," and vii. 4, ** Thy neck is as a tower of ivory." From 
the same song, v. 13, comes the comparison of the lips of the 
beloved to lilies. 

31. orient, bright, like the rising sun. Orient is a favourite 
epithet of pearl in the Elizabethan poets in this sense ; it may 
have further carried the connotation of 'Eastern.' See note on 
No. 4. 4. 

39. Cp. another poem by Lodge, "Love guides the roses of 
thy lips " : 

" Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 
And sleeps within their pretty shine, 
And if I look the boy will lower. 
And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. " 

Shakespeare may have imitated Lodge in Sonnet CLiii., which 
tells how Cupid " new-fired " his brand " at my mistress' eye." 

43. for a fair there's fairer none. "If you desire a Beauty, 
there is none more beautiful than Rosaline" (F.T.P.). Fair is 
also used substantivally in No. 23. 7, " Every fair from fair some- 
time declines," where it= " Every fair thing," and in 1. 10 of the 
same sonnet — "that fair thou owest" — where it means * beauty' 
in the abstract. 
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20. Beauty sai bathing hy a spring 

This poem appeared in England^ a Helicon^ 1600 (see introductory 
note to No. 7 ) above the signature Shepherd Tanie. The author- 
ship is uncertain, but 'Shepherd Tonie' has been plausibly 
identified with Anthony Munday (1553-1633), a very prolific 
and versatile writer of plays, pageants, pamphlets, and trans- 
lations. The book which is supposed to have contained his best 
^ical work, the Sweet Sobbea and Amorous Complaintea of 
Sheppards aiid Nymphs in a Fancye (1583) has not survived. To 
Colin ClotU — such is the poem's full title— may have been taken 
from that volume by the editor of England^ s HelicoTi, 

The same theme of ''Beauty bathing" suggested to another 
Elizabethan poet. Lord Brooke, the famous lines : 
** Was it for this that I might Myra see 
Washing the water with ner beauties white ? " 

9. Hey nonziy. Cp. No. 11. 2, and see note on that line. 

12. fond, foolish: the earlier use of the word, common in 
Shakespeare and Milton. Gray uses it in this sense {0,T,, 
CLXXVii. 46). "The fond complaint," and also in the later 
sense of * aflfectionate ' (C?.T., CLXXXvn. 89), "On some fond 
breast the parting soul relies." 

17. Willie, substantive, ' time ' ; the original use of the word. 

. 21. Sweet Love, if thou wiU gain a monarches glory 

A PICTTJBE that in its exquisite grace and finished perfection 
recalls the best epigrams of the Greek Anthology. The author 
is unknown ; it is found in John Wilbye's Madrigals, 1698. 

5. will (pierce) through. 

8. then art woe-l>egone thee seems to be a confusion between 
two constructions, (1) th^ earlier *thee is woe-begone,' i.e. *to 
thee has woe closed round,* from the obsolete verb 'bego's 
'encompass,' and (2) the later * thou art woe-begone,' which was 
already beginning to be used in Chaucer's time. Cp. " My heart 
doth whisper I am woe-begone me," in a sonnet by T. Watson, 
the Elizabethan poet. 

22. Weep you no more, sad fountains 

" Another gracious lyric from an Elizabethan Song-book" 
(F.T.P.). Mr. F. T. Palgrave took it from W. J. Linton's 
Bare Poems, 1883, but it had been first reprinted by Mr. Arber 
in his English Oamer, Vol. iv., 1882. Mr. Arber found it in 
John Bowland's Third and Last Book of Songs or Airs, 1603, 
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from which book he also gives what seems to be another version 
of the same poem, beginning "Flow not so fast, ye fountains 1 
What needeth all this haste ? " 

Metre,— Ohaerve the musical effect of the repetitions at the 
end of each stanza, and compare the similar effect in three of the 
songs in Tennyson's Princess, " Sweet and low," ** The splendour 
falls on castle walls," and " Ask me no more.*' 

1. fountains (of tears), the Greek iniyal daKp6u>tf. 

2. What = for what, why. Cp. ** What need we any spur but 
our own cause ? " Shakesi)eare, Julhis Caesar, ii. i. 123 (Abbott, 
^.G'.,§253). 

7. That. The antecedent is * my Sun.' 

23. Shall I cornpare thee to a summer^s day ? 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, xviii. Spenser had compared his love's 
smile to a summer's day, in a sonnet given in Mr. Quiller- 
Couch's Golden Pomp, cxxviii. : 

** Likest it seemeth to my simple wit 
Unto the fair sunshine in summer^s day. 
That, when a dreadful storm away is flit, 
Through the broad world doth spread his goodly ray." 

4. lease. Cp. No. 78. 5, ** Why so large cost, having so short 
a lease, Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? " See also 
note on No. 6. 3, for Shakespeare's employment of legal terms. 
The same metaphor is found in a sonnet of Daniel : 

** In Beauty's lease expired appears 
The date of Age, the calenas of our death." 

5. eye of heaven. Cp. "the searching eye of heaven" (=the 
sun), Richard II,, in. ii. 37; "Hide me from day's garish 
eye," II Penseroso {G.T., cxlv. 141). 

8. untrinun'd, deprived of its adornment. Cp. King John, in. 
i. 209, "In likeness of a new untrimmed bride," which Herford 
explains as 'disarrayed,' i.e. either 'divested of her wedding- 
robe* or *with her hair hanging loose.* Trim in Shakespeare 
means * dress,* 'adornment,' as also in Gray, G.T., clix. 73 
and GLXXXii. 29. 

10. fair, beauty. Cp. the substantival use of rb Ka\6v in the 
same sense. 

owest, ownest. Cp. Tempest, i. ii. 407, " This is no mortal 
business, nor no sound that the earth owes,*' The older form of 
* to own ' was * to owen * ; the n was often dropped in Shake- 
speai-e's time, but has since been restored. Abbott, S.G., § 290. 

12. eternal lines. With this confident prediction of poetic 
immortality cp, Horace, Odes, ni. xxx. ; Ovid, Tristia, iii. vii. 
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51-52. It has been made by lesser poets, as by Shakespeare's 
contemporary, Daniel, in the sonnet quoted in the next note. 
For a similar boast, cp. Shakespeare's Sonnets, cvii., "Not 
mine own fears nor the prophetic soul." 

24. JFhen in the chronicle of toasted time 

Shakespeabe's Sonnets, cvi. A sonnet by Daniel is worth 
quoting in full for its likeness to this and the preceding one : 
Let others sing of Knights and Paladines 
In aged accents and untimely words, 
Paint shadows in imaginary lines. 
Which well the reach of their high wit records : 
But I must sing of thee, and those fair eyes 
Authentic shall my verse in time to come. 
When yet th' unborn shall say, Lo, where she lies ! 
Whose beauty made him speak, that else was dumb ! 
These are the arcs, the trophies I erect, 
That fortify thy name against old age ; 
And these thy sacred virtues must protect 
Against the !Dark, and Time's consuming rage. 
Though th' error of my youth in them appear. 
Suffice, they show I lived, and loved thee dear. 
It is temptingto find both in Shakespeare and Daniel an allusion 
to Spenser's Faerie Queene, the first three books of which were 
published in 1590, and the next three in 1596. Shakespeare's 
reference, if we are right in so describing it, is the more gracious. 

1. wasted, bygone. Cp. "March is waited fourteen days," 
Jvliiia Ccesar, ii. i. ; "Till now some nine moons toasted" 
Othello, I. iii. 

2. wights, persons : very common in old English. 

5. blazon, description. From O.F. hlasony properly a shield ; 
then (2) a shield in heraldry, armorial bearings ; then (3) a 
description or record, especially a record of excellencies. The 
A'erb to blaze (old infinitive = Wcwe») = * to blow (a musical instru- 
ment),' so * to proclaim as with a trumpet,' probably had some 
influence in giving the subst. its third meaning. Cp. Much Ado, 
II. i. 264, ** I think your blazon to be true." 

8. master, are master of. 

11. for, since, divining, prophetic. 

13. which in Shakespeare is less definite than who, " WJio 
indicates an individual, which a kind of person; who is quiy 
which is qtialis, . . . When the antecedent is personal and 
plural, which is generally preferred to wJio" (Abbott, S.G,, 
§266). 
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25. Turn back, you vxinton ^yer 

**Fbom one of the three song-books of T. Campion, who appears 
to have been author of the words which he set to music. His 
merit as a lyrical poet (recognized in his own time, but since 
then forgotten) has oeen again brought to light by Mr. BuUen's 
taste and research '.(F.T.P.). It should be added that though 
the modern revival of interest in Campion is mainly due to Mr. 
Bullen, his poems were first reprinted by Prof. Arber in An 
English Gamer, 1882. 

Thomas Campion (died 1620), was a doctor of medicine, a 
scholar and a musician, as well as a poet. In 1602 he published 
a treatise in which he attacked the ** vain titillation of riming." 
In spite of his theory, his rhymed lyrics are amongst the finest 
of a period rich in this class of verse. His poems are chiefly 
contained in the song-books which he published — A Booke oj 
Ayres (1601), words by T. Campion, music by Campion and 
Rosseter ; Tioo Boohes of Ayres and Tlie Third aiid Fourth Booke 
of Ayres^ published between 1613 and 1619. This book of the 
Golden Treasury contains eight specimens of Campion's work, 
and either two or three more are given in Book II. (ci., cxliii. ; 
cxvii., ** There is a garden in her face," is probably also by him). 
Even this large selection by no means exhausts all Campion's 
lyrics that are undoubtedly of the first rank. Many good judges 
would probably place the poems beginning, "Kind are her 
answers," **Now winter nights enlarge," "Never weather- 
beaten sail," "Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet!" 
above nearly all the verses here given. All of them are 
singularly rich in musical charm, the choice product of an age 
when Music and Poetry were united as they never have been in 
England since. 

Metre, — This becomes quite regular if we follow Mr. Quiller- 
Couch's admirable conjecture that the two concluding lines 
should be divided thus : 

" Then what we sow 
With our lips let us reap, love's gains dividing." 

In this way we get two corresponding stanzas : 

Lines 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8 contain 3 iambic feet with a trochaic 
ending ; 

Lines 3, 6 contain 2 iambic feet with a trochaic ending ; 

Line 10 contains 2 iambic feet, and is unrhymed ; 

Lines 9 and 11 contain 4 feet with a trochaic ending : in line 
11 an anapaest is substituted for an iambus in the first two feet 
(With our Hps | let us r^ap). 

Title. Basla, a Greek word for * kisses.' 
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10. Hearts, governed by < entertaining. ' 

11. still, always, continually. 

12. liarrest. The same metaphor occurs in Campion's *' Come, 
you pretty false-eyed wanton " : 

" Such a harvest never was 
So rich and full of pleasure, 
But 'tis spent as soon as reaped. 
So trustless is love's treasure." 
16. wliidi, t.e. of which. 

19. swerving is Mr. A. H. Bullen's conjecture, for the rhyme's 
sake, for cfiantjing, the word in the 1601 edition. The use of 
gwerijing is perhaps confirmed by Shakespeare's use of it in No. 
42. 8, "Ana so my patent back again is swerving." 

26. Never love wrdess you can 

From Campion's Third Book of Airs (about 1617). 

Metre, — We may scan the first four lines of each stanza either 
as four iambic feet with the first foot reduced to one long 
syllable, or as three trochees with a concluding long syllable. 
The general eifect is trochaic, so that the second seems a better 
description. In lines 5 and 6 there is a change to an iambic 
movement. 

5. discontent. For the participial force, cp. " determinate " in 
No. 42. 4, ** My bonds in thee are all determincUe." The later 
form * discontented * implies a verb * to discontent,' formed from 
the participial adjective * discontent ' ; and this verb is used by 
Campion in No. 79. 8, "Whom hopes cannot delude, Nor sorrow 
discontent." 

6. straight, straightway. 

14. themselves retire, retire themselves. Retire is properly an 
active verb, •* to withdraw' (Fr. rttirer); the intransitive use 
arises from the omission of the reflexive pronoun. 

15. liawk, to hunt game with a hawk; the. favourite old 
.English sport of falconry. 

27. On a day^ alack the day/ 

Dumain's song to the "most divine Kate" in Lovers Labour* a 
Lost (iv. iii.), one of Shakespeare's earliest plays ; it also appears 
in The Passionate Pilgrim. The metre may have been suggested 
to Shakespeare by Barnefield's song (No. 45), " As it fell upon a 
day," or by a song of Nicholas Breton {Golden Pompf xxxix.) : 
" In the merry month of May, 
In a mom by break of day, 
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Forth I walked by the wood-side 

Whenas May was in his pride : 

There I spyed all alone ' 

Phyllida and Corydon." 
Metre, — This trochaic metre of four accents — i.e, three trochees 
and a concluding long syllable— is the one that Touchstone 
ridicules in ^^i You Like It^ calling it *Hhe very false gallep of 
verses,'* and offering to rhyme Rosalind thus, "eight years 
together, dinners and suppers and sleeping hours excepted." In 
a short poem, such as this or No. 45, the effect of the light 
rippling melody is charming. In a long poem it wonld grow 
monotonous : hence the need for the variations introduced by 
Milton in U Allegro {0.7\, cxLiv.) or Keats in his Ode on the 
Poets {G.T.,ccix.). 

Observe the scansion of 1. 17: "Th6u for | wh<5m | J6ve 
would I sw^ar." "Monosyllables containing diphthongs and 
long vowels, since they naturally allow the voice to rest upon 
them, are often so emphasised as to dispense with an unaccented 
syllable" (Abbott, SM., § 484). 

1. alack the day, '* Shame or reproach to the day 1 " Cp. 
** Woe worth the day." The interjection cUack is derived from 
the subst. lack in the sense of * failure/ * disgrace ' (Skeat). 

3. Spied, espied : without the idea of secrecy that now attaches 
to the word, passing, surpassing, exceeding. 

4. wanton air. Cp. Herrick's Dianeme (0,T,, cxiii. ) : 

** Be you no proud ol that rich hair 
Which wantons with the lovesick air." 
6. velvet leaves. Cp. " the summer's ve/we< buds," ITe^iry K, 
I. ii. 194. When Gray borrowed the epithet (O. T, CLXXVii. 27), 
**0'er Idalia's velvet green The rosy-crowned loves are seen," Dr. 
Johnson objected to it on the ground that ** An epithet or meta- 
phor drawn from Nature ennobles Art ; an epithet or metaphor 
drawn from Art degrades Nature. " 

6. *g:an, did. ^Oan would be more correctly printed without 
the apostrophe, for it is not a shortened form of * began,' but the 
past tense of the O.E. verb ginnan, to begin, used as an auxiliary. 
Another form used by the Elizabethans is can, which in this 
sense has no connection with the verb can = ' to be able,' origin- 
ally *to know.' Gan or ran is frequent in Spenser and in the 
ballad-writers. 

7. That, i.e, so that. 

9. Cp. Herrick, To the Western Wind {Qdden Pomp, xxxvin. ) : 

'* Sweet western wind, whose luck it is, 
Made rival with the air, 
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To give Perenna's lips a kiss, 
^d fan her wanton hair" ; 
and again. To Electra {Oolden Pomp, xcv. ) : 
*'No, no, the ntmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss the air 

That lately kissed thee.'' 
qnotb, said, is properly the past tense of a verb now only 
found in the compound be-quecUh ; it always precedes its pronoun. 
12. thorn. For the metaphor cp. Midsummer Night's Dream, 
I. i. 77 : 

** But earthlier happy is the rose distill'd, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness." 

18. Ethiope, negress. Cp. Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona, ii. vi. 26: 

** And Silvia— witness Heaven, that made her fair ! — 
Shows Julia but a swarthy Ethiope. " 

19. deny Umself for Jove, seems to combine the notions of (1) 
deny that he is Jove, (2) renounce the privilege of being Jove. 

28. Forget not yet the tried intent 

Sib Thomas Wyat is the earliest poet whose work appears in 
the Oolden Treasury. He shares with his younger friend, the 
Earl of Surrey, the honour of founding English lyric poetry. He 
was born in 150.3, entered St. John's College, Cambridge, at the 
early age of twelve, and took his bachelor's degree in 1518. In 
1525 he was in attendance at Henry VIII. 's court, where ** he soon 
became a conspicuous figure, famous for his wit, his learning, his 
poetical talents, his linguistic attainments, his skill in athletic 
exercises, his fascinating manners and his handsome person." 
In 1537 he was sent as ambassador to the court of Spain, and 
afterwards on another embassy. These were difficult times for 
courtiers, and Wyat, though generally a favourite with the king, 
was twice imprisoned in the Tower. He died at Sherborne in 
1542, whilst on a journey. His poems were first printed in 
TotieTa Miscdlany, 1557. 

Though much of his poetry was closely modelled on the Italians 
of the fourteenth century, and though he and Surrey have been 
called '*inaugurators of the era of Italian influence," Wyat 
exhibits in such lyrics as this and No. 44, originality, concentrated 
strength and fire of passion. 

Metre, — The metncal charm of this, and of No. 44 by the same 
writer, is largely produced by the opening words being repeated 
as a refrain. The effect in both cases is to give a certain pleading 
persistence to the lover's appeal. The use of such refrains waa 
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doubtless suggested to Sir T. Wyat by the old French forma 
of verse, such as the rondel and the rondeau, though his stanzas 
do not conform exactly to any of the French tjrpes. Compare in 
this respect Sir P. Sidney's ditty, No. 32. 

1-2. W' may paraphrase : Forget not the proved constancy of 
such a devotion as I nave purposed. 

3. travail, wearisome labour. * Travel ' is the same word, 
though the difiference of spelling has come to mark a difference of 
meaning. 

6. whan, when. Cp. than for then, Milton's NoUivity Ode 
(Cr., Lxxxv. 88). 

7. rait. Cp. Spenser Faerie Queene, vi. x. : 

** So well he wood her and so well he wrought her 
With humble service, and with daily tmit. 
That at the last unto his will he brought her." 
9. assays, efforts. The word * assay * has been superseded by 
the later form * essay * except in the special sense of the * assay 
of metals.' Coleridge uses it as an archaism in Christdbd, ** Deep 
from withiu she seems half-way To lift some weight with sick 
assay." 

17. thine own approved, one proved to be thine own. See 
note on No. 46. 11. 

18. The which, i.e. which (approved lover). "The question 
may arise why the is attached to which and not to w?io. The 
answer is that who is considered definite already, and stands for 
a noun, while which is considered as an indefinite adjective; 
just as in French we have lequel but not lequi" (Abbott, 8M, 
§ 270). 

29. if thou knew'st how thou thyself dost harm 

William Alexander (1580?— 1640) published in 1604 a volume 
of sonnets and songs, Aurora, containing the first fancies of t?ie 
atUhor*s youth, supposed to have been written whilst he travelled 
as tutor to the Earl of Argyle. Whether * Aurora ' was a real 
lady is not known : it would be quite in accordance with the 
literary practice of the period that she should be imaginary. 
Alexander helped King James with his metrical translation of 
the Psalms. In 1621 this King granted Nova Scotia to him by 
oharter, "with almost absolute authority in a country larger 
than all the king's dominions elsewhere;" In the same year he 
was knighted, and in 1633 he was created Earl of Stirling (or 
Sterline). ** Alexander filled a large and conspicuous space in 
his generation as scholar, courtier, statesman, coloniser, and 
poet ; he touched national events at many points, and won the 
.not easily won iri^dship and lofty praise of such men as Drayton 
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and Aytoun, Habington and Drummond, and Edward AUeyn ; 
and his entire Workea were long afterwards read by Milton. He 
stands above any contemporary Scot, alike in many-sidedness 
and strenuoosness of character " {D,X.B.). 

2. prejudge thy bliss, form a premature decision without 
proper examination — a prejudice — to the detriment of thy bliss. 

7. in, into. With lines 7 and 8 cp. No. 17. 3-4, *'As easy 
might I from myself depart As from my soul, which in thy breast 
doth lie," and the whole of No. 32, **My true-love hath my 
heart and I have his." 

10. If that is common in Shakespeare and the Elizabethans 
where in modem English we say simply if. But if that appears 
itself to be a shortened form of expression : Abbott, S.O,y § 287 
quotes from Chaucer, Pardoner* 8 Tale, 375, the fuller form, * ' // 
so were that I might." 

30. I saw my Lady weep 

This noble song is from John Bowland's Second Book of Songs or 
Airs, 1600. Its authorship is unknown. It is as fine in poetical 
and musical quality as Campion's best work, and in its reserved 
strength and lofty passion recalls the style of Shakespeare's 
sonnets or Drayton's ** Since there's no help" (No. 49). 

Metre, — Stanzas of six iambic lines with the rhymes arranged 
abahcc; the first and fourth lines contain three feet, the others 
contain five. 

3. keep, keep themselves, dwell. ** Frequent in literary use 
from about 1580 to 1650 ; now only colloquial, especially at 
Cambridge University and in the United States" {N,E»D.), 

6. partg, qualities ; the Latin partes, 

11. so sweet a sadness. Cp. Gray's Hymn to Adversity {G,T., 
cci. 32), "And Pity dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear." 

18. breeds. Cp. No. 33. 10, " No looks proceed From those 
fair eyes but to me wonder breed.** 

31. Lei me not to the marriage of true minds 

This, the 116th, is, on the intellectual side, the climax of the 
whole splendid series of Shakespeare's sonnets. It" proves that 
genius can express even abstract philosophical truth in terms of 
perfect poetry ; whilst the intensity of conviction breathed 
throughout, and especially in the concluding couplet, convicts 
those critics of error who find nothing in the sonnets but an 
exercise in the fashionable accomplishment of the age. (Se^ 
Appendix C. ). 
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1. marriage. The expression is metaphorical: the perfect 
loyalty of devoted friendship is signified as well as the union of 
man and wife. Cp. Tennyson, In Memoriam, xcvii. Observe 
the subtly interwoven alliterations of this first stanza : r and t 
run throughout the quatrain, r occurring 9 times and t 14 times. 
In the first two lines 7n occurs 6 times and d 3 times. In lines 2 
and 3 I occurs 4 times, and the first line opens with L The d 
sound is taken up again in the emphatic * finds ' and * bends ' of 
lines 3 and 4 ; the m sound in the emphatic ' remover ' and 
* remove ' of line 4. 

2. impediments. With allusion to the Prayer Book formula, 
.**If any of you know cause or just impediment why these two 
persons should not be joined together in holy matrimony, ye are 
to declare it." 

4. remover, one who departs, remove (oneself), depart. Op. 
Macbethy v. iii., ** Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane." 

5. mark, sea-mark. Wyndham compares Coriolanua^ v. iii. 
74, *'Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw And saving 
those that eye thee." 

7. Cp. Spenser's sonnet to "My Helice, the lodestar of my 
life," beginning : 

" Like as a ship, that through the Ocean wide 
By conduct of some star doth make her way." 

8. [the star] whose worth's unknown, etc. : "Apparently, 
Whose stellar influence is uncalculated, although his angular 
altitude from the plane of the astrolabe or artificial horizon used 
by astrologers has been determined" (F.T.P.). "A mystical 
assertion that, as the unknown worth and occult influence of a 
star is in excess of the practical service it affords to mariners, so 
has Love an eternal value immeasurably superior to the accidents 
of time. . . . Cp. Drayton, Idea (1619), Sonnet 43, which first 
appears in that edition : 

' So doth the ploughman gaze the wandering star, 
And only rest contented with the light ; 
That never learned what constellations are. 
Beyond the bent of his unknowing sight * " 

(Wyndham). 

9. Love's not Time's fool, Le. is not at the mercy of time, but 
the image is characteristically Shakespearean. It is adopted 
twice by Tennyson in In Memoriami ** Thou shalt not be the 
fool of loss" (IV. 16), "The fools of habit" (x. 12). Cp. 
"Death's fool," Measure for Measure, in. i. 11 ; "fools of 
nature," Hamiet, i. iv. ; " the fools of time," Sonnet oxxiv. 
Sonnets cxxiii. and cxxiv. are both on this theme of the 
superiority of Love to Time, 
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12. bean it ont. *'It is Bometimes used indefinitely, as the 
object of a verb, without referring to anything previously 
mentioned, and seems to indicate a pre-existinff object in the 
mind of the person spoken of" (Abbott, 8.0,, f 226), This is 
the use retained colloquially in such expressions as *'to fight it 
out." 

edge of doom. Shakespeare's theme is Love enduring till 
Death; Tennyson's in In Memoriam is Love enduring after 
Death : 

'< Which masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears : 
The all-assuming months and years 
Can take no part away from this." (lxxxv.). 

13. npon. Abbott, 8.0,, § 191. 

14. nor no. Such double negatives with an intensifying force 
are common in Shakespeare. Cp. '* Vex not yourself, nor strive 
not with your breath,'^ i^tcAarci //., ii. i. 3. 

32. My true-love hath my heart, and I have his 

'* This lovely song appears, as here given, in Puttenham's Arte of 
English Poeaie, 1589. A loneer ana inferior form was published 
in the Arcadia of 1590; but Puttenham's prefatory words 
clearly assign his version to Sidney's own authorship" (F.T.P.). 

Metre.'^The metre appears to be a free imitation of the old 
French rondel, which also, in its early form, consisted of two 
stanzas of five lines each, with the first line repeated as a refrain 
in the 5th and 10th. Sir P. Sidney, however, departs from the 
rule of the rondel that forbids the introduction of fresh rhymes 
in the second stanza. 

1. The conceit of an exchange of hearts is a favourite with 
Elizabethan poets. Cp. Nos. 17 and 29 in this book ; Donne, 
7%e Message {Oolden Pomp, cxjix.) ; Herrick, To (Enone (Oolden 
PoTiip, ccvii.): 

** What conscience, say, is it in thee 
When I a heart had one. 
To take away that heart from me, 
And to retain thy own ? " 
tme-lOTe. For the compound cp. No. 35. 2, " O stay and 
hear 1 your true-lovers coming," and Ophelia's song {Hamiet, 
IV. v.): 

** How should I your true-love know From another one?" 
It is said to be a corruption of troth-love. 
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33. Though others may her brow adore 

From a song beginning, " Let not Chloris think, because She 
hath euvasserd me," in J. DanyeFs Songs for the LiUe, Viol, and 
Toice, 1606. The author is unknown. The song may be read in 
Mr. A. H. BuUen^s Lyrics/rom Elizabethan Song-Books, but the 
rest falls considerably below the portion extracted by Mr. F. T, 
Palgrave. 

Metre, — The song as a whole is irregular in its metre, but the 
extract here given falls into two regular stanzas of five iambic 
lines, the first two lines rhyming together, and the last three lines 
rhyming together. The stanza opens with a line of four feet, 
but the second, third and fifth lines are expanded to five feet and 
the fourth shortened to two feet. The effect of this simple 
variation is wonderfully musicaL 

7. margin. A beautiful metaphor from the annotations in the 
margin of a mediaeval manuscript. Cp. the whole of Drum- 
mond's fine sonnet, No. 80, especially the concluding lines : 
** Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought." 

10. breed. Cp. No. 30. 18, " Which only breeds your beauty's 
overthrow." 

34. Were I as base as is the lowly plain 

Joshua SylvesoJer (1563-1618) was chiefly famous in his own 
day as the translator into English verse of the lengthy scriptural 
epics of Du Bartas, a Huguenot MTiter. Milton read him in 
boyhood, and so did Dryden ; but the latter afterwards stigma- 
tised bis epics as 'abominable fustian.' This charming sonnet, 
the only composition of Sylvester's which is now read, appeared 
in Davidson's Poetical Rhapsody, 1602. 

3. swain originally meant ' serving-man,' then ' countryman, 
peasant.' The influence of the conventional pastoral is shown in 
the use of the word by Elizabethan poets in the sense of * lover.' 
Cp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. iv. 12, "Thou gentle nymph, 
cherish thy forlorn sivain." , In the 18th century, the word was 
again much used by the poets in the sense of 'peasant.' 

7. main. See note on No. 5. 7, " the watery main," 

8. whereso'er, to be scanned here as a dissyllable. 
9-12, Cp. the lovely epigram attributed to Plato : 

daripas eliradpeh, dar^p ifiSs, atOe ytvoiyixiv 
oUpavoi, (I>s iroXXoty 6fifJLa<nv cfs ere jSX^irw. 
( " On the stars thou gazest, my Star ; would I were heaven, 
that I might look on thee with many eyes." — Mackail.) 
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35. Mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

SuNG>y the Clown in Twelfth Night to Sir Toby Belch and Sir 
Andrew Agnecheek (ii. iii. 40). Critics have doubted whether . 
the song is by Shakespeare on the ground that it appeared in 
Morley*s Consort LesHonSt 1599. Ttoeifth Night was probably 
written somewhat later than thi : its first performance seems 
to have been at the Middle Temple, Feb. 2, 1602. 

Metre. — The general movement is trochaic. Each line has 
four accents, but in the third and sixth lines the final 
trochee is shortened to a single accented syllable. The first two 
lines, of the first stanza only, have an extra unaccented syllable 
at the beginning. 

The exquisite richness of sound in the two splendid opening 
lines is due partly to the alliteration, largely concealed, of r and 
m (seven r's and four m's), partly to the fact that each line rings 
the changes on all the five vowels. Such triumphs of sound are 
more characteristic of Shakespeare than of any other Elizabethan, 
and point to his handiwork here. 

2. true-love. See note on No. 32. 1. 

4. sweeting is used for a kind of apple in Romeo and Juliet, 
II. iv. 83, ** Thy wit is a very bitter stoeetitig ; it is a most sharp 
sauce.'* Its use as a term of endearment may be derived from 
this, but more probably comes direct from the adjective * sweet,* 

11. Sweet-and-twenty, explained by the commentators as 
'twenty times sweet,' a strong superlative. It seems more 
natural to regard it as a generalised age, instead of ' one-and- 
twenty,* * two-and-twenty.° Cp. Byron, in G.T., ocxii. 3, "the 
myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-ttoenty." 

12. a stuff (that) will not endure, a cloth that M'ill not wear 
for ever. 

36. Fine knacks far ladies, cheap, choice, brave, and new 

From John I>owland*s Second Book of Songs or Airs, 1600. The 
third stanza, omitted by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, and certainly 
inferior to the two first, is still interesting : 

" Within this pack pins, points, laces and gloves. 
And divers toys fittine a country fair. 
But my heart, wherein duty serves and loves. 

Turtles and twins, court's brood, a heavenly pair^ 
Happy the heart that thinks of no removes 1 
Of no removes I ** 
The title given by Mr. F. T. Palgrave to the poem — An Honest 
Autdycm—iA in allusion to the famous pedlar in A Winter^ a 
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Tale, one of whose songs, " Lawn as white as driven snow " (rv. 
iv. 220) may be compared with this. But Shakespeare's 
Autolycus, like the son of Mercury from whom he took his 
name, was * * a snapper-up of unconsider'd trifles " : this Auto- 
. lycus, if his professions are to be believed, is nothing if not 
* honest.' 

1. teave, handsome. See note on No. 43. 12, "outbraves." 

2. money cannot move me to sell unless I choose. Cp. " Move 
not "in No. 40. 13. 

3. fair, market. 

10. orient'st, brightest. Cp. No. 19. 31, << orient pearl," and 
see note on No. 4. 42. 

37. fFhen icicles hang hy the wall 

This winter song is from the last scene of Lovers Labour's Lost, 
where it forms the second half of the '* dialogue that the two 
learned men have compiled in praise of the owl and the cuckoo." 
It is unsurpassed as a realistic presentation of winter scenes from 
English country life, each described in a few vivid words. 

Metre, — The seventh and eighth lines of the stanza should be 
regarded as forming a single line. Each stanza then consists of 
eight lines, each of four iambic feet. 

2. blows bis nail, like the poor man in il^sop's fable who dis- 
pleased his host by first blowing upon his fingers to warm them, 
and then blowing upon his soup to cool it. 

9. keel, cool by stirring. Cp. Marston, What you wUl, "Thy 
brain boils : ked it, keel it, or all the fat's i* the fire." 

11. saw, properly 'saving, maxim,' used here for 'moral dis- 
course.' It is connectea etymologically with the verb ' to say' 
and the Icelandic ' saga.' 

14. crabs, crab-apples. So in Midsummer- Night* a Dream, 
II. i. 48.: 

** In a gossip's bowl In very likeness of a roasted crah," 

38. That time of year thou may'st in me behold 

Shakesfeahe's Sonnets, Lxxin. The atmosphere of Spring, 
Summer, and early Autumn has been reproduced in Nos. 15 and 
18 (Sonnets, xcvii. and crv.) : this is the sonnet of winter. 

4. "This most beautiful image was nearer and more vivid 
when many great Abbeys, opened to the weather within the 
memory of men living, were beginning to be ruins ere they were 
forgotten as ' chantries, where the sad and solemn priests sing.' " 
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8. Death's second self. Similarly Shelley makes Death the 
brother of Night {G.T,, ocxxxii.). More often Sleep and Death 
are represented as brothers, as in Homer, Iliad, xiv. 231 ; 
Tennyson, In Memarianif Lxviii. ; S. Daniel's sonnet in this 
book, No. 46. 2. 

10. That used instead of as (cp. line 6) because another as 
follows. (Abbott, S,G,,% 279). 

Ills, its. See note on No. 18. 10. . 

39. IFhen to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

Shakespbare's Sonnets, xxx. 

1. sessions, the Court. Wyndham compares Othello, in. 
iiL 140: 

** Who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawiul ? " 
Cp. also Milton, Nativity Ode {G.T., Lxxxv. 163), "the 
world's last session, " 
See note on No. 6. 3. . 

1-4. Shakespeare would hardly have subscribed to Tennyson's 
dislike of sibilants in English verse. This quatrain contains 
twelve 8 sounds ; yet he would be a strange critic who should 
deny that it is exquisitely musicaL 

4. Cp. Euripides, Fragment 44 (Nauck), from the Alexander^ 
iraXatd kolvoIs daKpOoiS oit xp^ <tt4v€w, ''It befits not to bewail old 
woes with new tears." 

5. drown. Cp. '* My heart is droum^d with grief," 2 Henry 
VI., III. i. 

6. dateless, endless. Cp. Richard II,, i. iii. 150: 

" The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; 
The hopeless word of * never to return ' 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life." 

7. long-since-canceU'd. Such compounds are frequent in 
Elizabethan sonnets. Cp. "the world- without-end hour," No. 
14. 6; "long-with-love-acquainted eyes" (Sir P. Sidney), 
No. 58. 6. 

8. expense, loss. See note on 43. 6. 

Bight, I.e. sight of persons beloved. So Wyndham, who 
compares 2 Henry VI., i. i. 32, **Her sight did ravish." 

9. foregone, past. Cp. Cowley, Pindaric Odes,!, iii., "With 
oblivion's stroke deface Oiforegovve ills the very trace." 
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10. tell, count. Cp. Psalm xxii. 17, "I may tdl all my 
bones." 

13. tlie while, (in) the (mean) time. WhUe was originally a 
noun meaning * time ' (Abbott, S.G., % 137). 

40. Come, Sleep: Sleep/ the certain knot of peace 

Perhaps the earliest of the many sonnets written by Elizabethan 
poets in praise of Sleep. Another of the finest of them is given 
in this book, No. 46, "Care-charmer Sleep,'' by S. DanieL 
Hardly inferior to this is a sonnet by Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, "Sleep, silence child, sweet father of soft rest" {Golden 
Pomp, OLXXV.). Very beautiful, again, is the invocation in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's VcUetUiniany v. ii. : 

** Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince ; fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers ; easy, light, 
And as a purlinff stream, thou on of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses ; sing his pain 
Like hollow murmuring wind or, silver rain ; 
In to this prince gently, O gently, slide. 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride." 
Every reader will remember the speech of the King in Shake- 
speare's 2 Henry IV., in. i., and the lines in Coleridge's 
Amient Mariner, Part v., "Oh Sleep I it is a gentle thing." 
Cp. also Wordsworth's sonnet, " A flock of sheep that leisurely 
pass by" (O.T., cccxiii.). 

2. baiting-plaoe. Properly meaning a place at which dogs 
are set on to worry wild animals kept in confinement, ' baiting- 
place ' was early used for a place at which food is given to horses 
or refreshment taken on a journey. In this second sense Sidney 
applies it metaphorically here. It is a natural metaphor 
for a poet to whom the 'highway' was his 'chief Parnassus' 
(No. 13. 1). 

3. poor man's wealth. Cp. Horace's somnua agrestium Lenis 
virorum non humiles dornoa Fastidit ("gentle sleep spurns not 
the lowly homes of rustic folk '.'), Odea, in. i. 21. 

4. Indifferent, impartial. Cp. Drummond in the sonnet men- 
tioned above, ** Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings." 

5. shield of proof, shield of 'proved' steel, t.e. of steel 
hardened till it can stand a certain trial. Cp. Shakespeare, 
Cymheline, v. v. 5, "targes of proqf" ; "armed in proof /* 
Richard III., v. iii. 219. 

prease, press. 
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9-10. With these inducements to sleep contrast what Livy 
(XXI. 4) says of Hannibal : Ea [quies] neque molli strata neque 
silentio accersita; mvlti saepe militari aagvlo opertum kumi iaeentem 
inter custodias statianesque mUitum conspexertmt ('* Repose was 
wooed neither by a soft couch nor by silence ; often he was seen 
wrapt in his military cloak, lying on the ground amongst the 
guards and pickets "). 

11. a rosy garland, garland of roses. Cp. Gray*s use of <* rosy 
crowned Loves" for "Cupids crowned with roses" in Tht 
Progress of Poesy (G.T,, clxxvii. 28). The rosy garland is an 
emblem of feasting, in allusion to the Greek custom of wearing a 
wreath at banquets. 

13. heavy, slow to move, reluctant— a sense often borne by the 
Latin gravis. 

41. Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
Shaeesfeabe's Sonnets, LX. 

1-4. The slow persistence of the gradually advancing tide te 
wonderfully reproduced in the steady march of the rhythm. For 
a similar effect, cp. A. H. Clough*s Say not the struggle nought 
availeth : 

** For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main." 

4. sequent, following. A favourite word with Shakespeare ; 
used also by Milton in Paradise Lost, xii. 165, "a sequent king." 

5. nativity, etc. " When a star has risen and entered on the 
full stream of light — another of the astrological phrases no longer 
familiar" (F.T.P.). Cp. No. 31. 7-8. But Mr. Palgrave's note 
leaves the term Nativity unexplained. It is rightly explained by 
Mr. Wyndham : ** Nativity is a term of astrology denoting the 
moment of a child's birth in relation to the scheme or figure of 
the heavens, particularly of the Twelve Houses, at that moment, 
and it is employed by Shakespeare, almost invariably, with this 
connotation : 

* My nativity was under Ursa Major.* 

Lear, I. ii. 140. 

* Thou hast as chiding a nativity 

As fire, ah', water, earth, and heaven can make, 
To herald thee from the womb.' 

Pericles, iii. i. 32. 

* At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes.' 

I Henry F/., in. i. 13." 
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main. See note on No. 5. 7. Mr. Wyndham thinks that, 
*' though possibly with a secondary echo of the sea-image from 
the first quatrain, main of light means the hollow sphere of the 
universe nlled with light as conceived in Shakespeare's day," 
. He paraphrases the whole stanza : ** Life beginning at a point in 
time within the shining sphere of the heavens, whose aspect is 
charged with its fate, crawls to maturity only to be thwarted by 
their baleful powers, and time despoils the worth of his gift." 

6. beiiifi: crown'd. The participle agrees with Nativity, or 
rather with Life, understood from Nativity. 

7. crooked. Mr. F. T« Palgrave interprets literally, '*As 
coming athwart the Sun's apparent course. But crooked may 
mean 'malignant': cp. "If crooked fortune had not thwarted 
me," Tivo Gentlemen of Verona, iv. i. 22 ; " Envy and crooked 
malice," Henry VIII,, v. iii. 44. 

edlpses. Op. Sonnet cvil, *'The mortal moon hath her 
eclipse endured. 

^9. flourlsli, bloom. Cp. a life of the Earl of Essex in the Har- 
leian MSS., 1665 : **The Earl of Essex was then in the flourish 
of his yo^Uh." But the expression set o?i yotdh used here implies 
that the flourish is something vain and superficial, so that there 
is at least a suggestion of another meaning which the word bears 
in Shakespeare, **Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my 
fortune 1 " (t.e. vain semblance), Richard III,, i. iii. 241. 

10. parallels, the lines or wrinkles. 

11. rarities, rare excellencies. 

nature's truth, nature's true handiwork. Cp. Twelfth 
Night, I, v. 257 : 

'"Tis beauty truly blent whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on." 

12. bnt, except. 

13. times in hope, future times. Cp. the concluding couplets 
of Nob. 6 and 23. 

42. Farewell I thou art too dear for my possessing 

Shakbspeake's Sonnets, Lxxxvn. Cp. Sonnet xlix., ''Against 
that time, if ever that time come." " In the final revulsion the 
literary glories of poetry [cp. the end of No. 41] are forgotten : 
it is no more the eternal monument of passion, only its lyric 
cry* The anguish of the FareivelU thou art too dear for my 
possessing craves no marble record " (Prof. Herford). 

Metre, — All the lines except two have the double or feminine 
ending ; no other sonnet of Shakespeare uses it so freely. 

2. like enough, (it is) likely enough (that). 
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4. determinate, expired. '' The term is used in legal convey- 
ancing " (Malone). beterminate here has its original participial 
force, -cUe, representing the -cUvs of the Latin participle. Simi- 
larly devote and derogate were originally participial, but after- 
wards used as verbs and given a fresh participial ending in d. 
See note on No. 26. 5, 'discontent.' 

6. ildieB, generallv treated as a singular subst. by Shake- 
s^are. This is really correct, for the word is the French subst. 
richesee, wealth, and is so spelt when it first appears in 
English. 

8. patent, grant by letters patent. Letters patent = an 
official document, open (Lat. patens), but sealed at the foot, con- 
ferring a privilege. 

11. upon misprision growing. "Either granted in error, or, 
on the growth of contempt" (F.T.P.). The first explanation 
agrees better with Shakespeare's use of misprision elsewhere. It 
is true that he once uses it for contempt : ** That dost in vile 
misprision shackle up My love and her desert," AWs Well that 
EmVs Welly it. iii. 159 ; but misprision there implies mistaken 
contempt, a sense that would be out of place here. Elsewhere 
misprision means simply * mistake ' : * * Misprision in the highest 
degree," Twelfth Nighty i. v. 61; **some i^trange misprision," 
Much Ado, IV. i. 187. Similarly misprise is used in the two 
senses, ' to mistake ' and * to undervalue wrongfully.' Cp. "Your 
reputation shall not therefore be misprised," As You Like It, i. 
ii. 192 : *' You spend your passion on a mispris'd mood," Mid- 
summer-NighVs Dream, iii. ii. 74. On the other hand, growing 
suits the meaning of 'contempt' better than the meaning of 
* mistake. * 

misprision is from O.F. misprise, a mistake ; mesprendre, 
to mistake. 

12. on . . . making. On = upon, in consequence of, Abbott, 8,0., 
§ 180 ; making, Abbott, S.G,, §372. 

43. They that have power to hurt, and will do none 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, xciv. " With the tone of this sonnet 
compare Hamlet's " Give me that man that is not passion's 
slave," etc. [iii. ii.]. Shakespeare's writings show the deepest 
sensitiveness to passion — hence the attraction he felt in the con- 
trasting effects of apathy " (F.T.P. ). Cp. Sonnet gxxix. : " Th' 
expense of Spirit in a waste of shame," the most terribly power- 
ful of the whole series. 

2. Their outward beauty tempts others, but they are them- 
selves untempted. 
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6. expense, loss. Cp. No. 39. 8, ''And moan the expense of 
many a vanished sight." From the meaning of 'expenditure' 
comes the secondary meaning of 'A^in expenditure,' 'waste,' 
'loss.' 

12. outbraves, excels in beauty or splendour So in Gerarde's 
Herbal ( 1597), " The lilies of the field ouOyraved him." Brave in 
Elizabethan Enslish (like the French brave) has the two senses of 
'finely-dressed' and 'courageous.' The derivative outbrave 
follows both senses. For the other cp. Merchant of Venice^ i. ii. 
28, " Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth." 

14. "The line occurs also in the plav Kmg Edward IIL 
(printed 1596), in a part of the play ascribed by some critics to 
Shakespeare. We cannot say for certain whether the play 
borrows from the sonnet or the sonnet from the play" (Dowden). 
Cp. the Latin proverb, Corruptio optimi pessima, "The corrup- 
tion of the best is worst." 

44. And wilt thou leave me thus? 

See introductory note to No. 28. " Renaissance influences louff 
impeded the return of English poets to the charming realism (S 
this and a few other poems by Wyat" (F.T.P.). It should be 
remembered, however, that Wyat himself contributed much to 
the spread of Renaissance influences in England ; and that even 
in this poem, simple and sincere as it is, they are distinctly 
traceable. 

Metre, — See note to No. 28. Courthope {History of English 
Poetry t ii. 67) remarks that Wyat was doubtless helped to his 
form by the circumstance that poetry was not yet divorced from 
music. " Music, as we see from Castiglione's Courtier^ was a 
necessary accomplishment for a gentleman. Henry YIII. was 
passionately fond of it, and almost all Wyat'a love lyrics were 
composed for the accompaniment of the lute." 

4. grame, grief. Common in O.E., bub long obsolete, till re- 
vived by Swinburne and RossettL 

9. wealth, wellbeing ; the sense that the word bears in the 
Prayer-booh, 

11. for to, "which is now never joined with the infinitive 
except by a vulgarism, was very common in early English and 
Anglo-Saxon, and is not uncommon in the Elizabethan writers. 
. . . From the earliest period for to^ like to, is found used 
without any notion or purpose, simply as the sign of the infini- 
tive" (Abbott, S,Q,y §152). 

16. neither... nor. For the redundant negative cp. No. 31. 14, 
" nor no maji ever loved. " 
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45. As it fell upon a day 

BicxEARD Barnefield or Babnfield (1574-1627) was bom in 
Staflbrdshire and educated at Brasenose College, Oxford. All 
his published verses were written before he was twenty-five. 
His later years seem to have been passed in retirement in the 
country. He was a skilful composer of verse, and has even 
been compared to Keats for the ' sweetness ' of his diction ; but 
the fact that he ceased to write so early is probably evidence 
that his vein of invention was soon exhausted. 

From their inclusion in The Passionate Pilgrim, 1599 (see intro- 
ductory note to No. 7) these melodious lines— as well as a sonnet 
by Bamfield, " If music and sweet poetry agree "—have often been 
attributed to Shakespeare. The poem first appeared in Barn- 
field's Poems in Divers Humours, 1598, where, as in The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim, it runs to 58 lines. The portion printed in The 
Oolden Treasury, comprising the first 28 lines of the poem, was 
reproduced in England's Helicon, 1600, where it is ascribed to 
•I^noto.' 

Metre. — The trochaic verse of four accents which we have 
already encountered in No. 27. It seems to have been first used 
by Sir Philip Sidney in the charming verses that begin : 

'* In a grove most rich of shade 
Where birds wanton music made, 
May, then young, his pied weeds flowing. 
New perfumed with flowBrs fresh growing." 

There is a strong family likeness between Sidney's poem, Barn- 
field's, Shakespeare's "On a day, alack the day^' (No. 27), and 
N. Breton's Phyllida and Cory don {Golden Pomp, xxxix.). 
Sidney's poem, as the earliest, may justly be credited with 
having inspired the remaining three; but the chronological 
order and inter-relationship of these three is uncertain. 

1. fell, chanced. 

3. sittiiig, t«e. As I was sitting. The ' unrelated participle,' 
as it is called, is rightly cotkdemned as a slipshod usage in 
modem English. But those who use it might plead the example 
of the Elizabethans. Cp. Midsummer-Night's Dream, v. i. 21, 
" Or in the night imagining some fear. How easy is a bush sup- 
posed a bear.' * 

10. np-till, up-to, against. There are several traces in Shake- 
speare of the old prepositional use oltiU^to. Cp. Love's Labour's 
Lost, V. iL 494, **We know whereontil it doth amount "j 
Hamltty V. i. 81, ''inJtH the land," 
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tbom, hawthorn. Cp. No. 47. 4, " a thorn her song-book 
making." Cp. also a song by T. Dekker, "O, the month of 
May" {Golden Pomp, viii.) : 

"Now the nightingale, the pretty nightingale, 
The sweetest singer in all the forest choir, 
Entreats thee, sweet Peggy, to hear thy true love*s tale : 
Lo, yonder she sitteth, ner breast against a brier J* 
12. That, so that 

14. tern, teru, an imitation of the nightingale's note, but with 
allusion to the classical legend of Philomela, whose persecutions 
by Tereus caused her transformation into a nightingale (Her- 
ford). Cp. Lyly*s song quoted in the note to No. 1. 4, **Jv{f, 
j'i^* j'^i iWt ^reu, she cries. And still her woes at midnight 
rise ; and No. 47. 8, " For Tereus* force on her chaste will pre- 
vailing." 

17. livdy was very commonly used as an adv. in the seven- 
teenth century = in a life-like manner. Cp. Evelyn's Diary, 
1659 : '* A sheet of paper on which was very lively painted the 
thing in miniature." 

23. Pandion, the father of Philomela. 

24. lapp'd in lead, wrapt in lead, enclosed in a leaden coffin. 
Cp. Macbeth, i. ii. 54, ** Bellona's bridegroom lapped in proof 
(%,e, cased in armour) Confronted him." 

46. Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night 

"Samuel Daniel, one of the golden writers of our golden 
Elizabethan age, now most causelessly neglected. Samuel 
Daniel, whose diction bears no mark of time, no distinction of 
age, which has been, and as long as our language shall last will 
be, so far the language of the to-day and for ever, as that it is 
more intelligible to us than the transitory fashions of our own 

5 articular age" (Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ch. xicii.). 
aniel (bom near Taunton, Somerset, 1562 ; died in the same 
county, 1619) has never been widely read. He did not choose 
his subjects or style of composition wisely. His most ambitious 
work was a^ lone historical epic .on the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster ; in his tragedies of Cleopatra and Philotas he was 
mainly influenced by Seneca, not the best of models. But his 
Sonnets to Delia and Hymen^s Triumph, with passages scattered 
about his other poems, entirely deserve the prabe of Coleridge ; 
and the lofty simplicity and purity of his thought and expression 
will always secure for him the affections of those who appreciate 
such qualities in poetrv. 

On the subject of this sonnet, see introductory note to No. 40, 
Sir P. Sidney's sonnet on Sleep. Daniel— as also Fletcher, in 
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the lines quoted from Vcdentinian—hoTrowed the expression 
* Care-charmer Sleep * from the French, the * Sommeil chasse- 
soin' of De Brach and De Baif (Secconibe and Allen, i. 16). 

2. Brother to Deatb. See note on No. 38. 8. Cp. also (?.T., 
cxxxvii. 3, "sleep, death's image," and Virgirs Consanguineus 
Lett Sopor ("Sleep the brother of Death"), though his Death 
and Sleep are shapes of terror in the entrance to the lower 
world, and represent * drugged sleep ' and * violent death ' 
(-4671. VI. 278). 

3. lancruish, used as a subst., as in Borneo and JtUiet, i. IL 49, 
"One desperate grief cures with another's languish," Verbs 
were frequently converted into substantives by the Elizabethan 
poets without the addition of any termination (Abbott, 8,G,y 
§ 451). 

restore tbe light. To the poet in his misery light has 
become as darkness ; he prays that the darkness may bring back 
the light by enabling him to forget his sorrow in sleep. 

6. There is an echo of this noble line in a sonnet by Drummond : 
"Look on the woeful shipwreck of my youth." 

ill-adventured, foolishly put in danger. Op. A.y. of Judges, 
ix. 17, " For my father fought for you and adventured his life 
far." 

7. their scom, the scorn which they suffer. 

8. night's untruth, i.e. dreams. 

11. approve, prove. Op. No. 28. 17, "thine own approved," 
and Mv^h Ado, iv. i. 45, "To knit my soul to an approved 
wanton." On the other hand, in No. 50. 20, 'proved' is used 
where we now use * approved.' 

13. In allusion to the classical myth of Ixion, who, being 
invited by Zeus to the table of the gods, waxed insolent, and 
sought the love of Hera. Zeus fashioned a phantom of cloud in 
the likeness of the goddess, and deceived Ixion. 

47. The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 

" This song has a fascination in its calm intensity of passion ; 
that *sad earnestness and vivid exactness' which Oardinal 
Newman ascribes to the master-pieces of ancient poetry" 
(F.T.P.). We may note the absence from these profoundly 
moving lines of what Ruskin called *the pathetic fallacy,' so 
common in later poetry : not even with the classical legend of 
Philomela to help him does Sidney make Nature an accomplice 
in his grief. Similarly, the Earl of Surrey's well-known sonnet, 
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"The soote season," is entitled Description of Spring, nyhertin 
each thinfj retiews, save only the Lover, and ends with the couplet : 
" And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, ana yet my sorrow springs." 

Very similar in tone are two Elizabethan Spring Songs given in 
The Golden Pompt "Now each creature joys the other," by S. 
Daniel (cj.), and *'The earth late choked with showers," by T. 
Lodge (cvii. ). 

Metre. — The song is described as written to the tune of an 
Italian song, Non credo gia che pin in/dice amante. There are 
two stanzas of eight lines, each followed by the same four-lined 
refrain. The lines are iambic with a double or trochaic ending. 

4. thorn, hawthorn. Cp. No. 45. 10, **Lean*d her breast up- 
till a thorn.'* 

Bong-book. Song-books, little books containing words and 
music printed together, were a notable feature of the Elizabethan 
age. The most important were those that bear the names of 
William Byrd, John Dowland, Thomas Morley, and Thomas 
Campion. 

8. Tereus, a mythical prince of Thrace, husband of Procne, 
ravisher of Philomela, the two daughters of the Athenian king 
Pandion. According to the version of the story followed by 
most poets, Tereus was changed by the gods into a hawk, Procne 
into a swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale. Cp. No. 45. 

12. Tby thorn (is) without. 

14. wroken, wreaked : cp. * holpen,* the older form of 
'helped.' 

15, 16. The' construction is somewhat loose. 'She suffering' 
appears to be the absolute use of the participle — cp. No. 41. 6, 
" wherewith being crown'd " — but in the next line * she ' is made 
subject of the verb * complains.' 

18. me, for 'myself,' as often in Elizabethan and earlier 
English. 

20. woe, adj., = * sad.' Cp. No. 60. 7, "He was glad, I was 
woe" The use survives in Scottish dialect : cp. G, T., cxovi. 27, 
" How fond to meet, how woe to part. " 

23. With the antithesis of this refrain, cp. the beautiful 
lines of a seventeenth-century poet, William Browne of 
Tavistock : 

" May ! Be thou never graced with birds that sing, 
Nor Flora's pride I 
In thee all flowers and roses spring, 
Mine only died." 
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48. Take, take those lips away 

From Measure for Measure, iv, i. The song is also found in 
Fletcher's play of The Bloody Brother, 1639, followed by 
another but distinctly inferior stanza. As Measure for Mea^sure 
was published in 1623, and probably written as early as 1603, we 
may assume, though we cannot prove, that the original and 
perfect stanza was Shakespeare's. It would hardly be possible 
to find a stanza that conveys more of the indefinable magic and 
romance of poetry in simple words, whether we think of the 
exquisite imagery of the fourth line or the effect of the pathetic 
repetition in the concluding couplet. 

4. Morning, beholding the eyes of the beloved, mistakes them 
for the sun. The hyperbole has many parallels in Elizabethan 
poetry. Cp. No. '19. 6, " Her eyes are sapphires set in snow. 
Resembling heaven by every wink"; No. 22. 5, "My Sun's 
heavenly eyes"; No. 50, "Follow thy fair sun, unhappy 
shadow." 

7. Seals of love. Cp. a song, "My love bound me with a 
kiss," in A. H. Bullen's Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books : 
" Yes, she knows it but too well, 
For I heard when Venus' dove 
In her ear did softly tell 

That kisses were the seals of love." 

49. Since there^s tio help, come let us kiss and part 

Michael Deayton was born in Shakespeare's county of War- 
wickshire in 1563, and died in 1631. lie published a collection 
of fifty-one sonnets. Idea's Mirror, in 1594. They seem to have 
been addressed to a real lady who lived in the same county, near 
the river Anker ; probably, as Prof. Courthope has shown, the 
Countess of Bedford. His most ambitious poetical works were 
T?ie Baron's Wars, England's Heroical Epistles, and Poly-Olbion, 
the last-named being a poetical description of England in thirty 
books. But he is chiefly remembered now by his splendid 
Ballad of Agincourt ("Fair stood the wind for France"), his 
Nymphidia, and this magnificent sonnet, which was inserted in 
the Idea series in the 1619 edition. 

"That wonderful sob of supplication for which Drayton is 
chiefly remembered " (G. Wyndham). Kossetti, himself a great 
sonnet-writer, thought this one of the five or six greatest sonnets 
in the language. It is worthy, in strength and passion and 
nobility of expression, to stand beside the best of Shakespeare's. 
With the epigrammatic 'surprise' of the conclusion we may 
compare the ending of No. 55 in this book, A Renunciation, and 
of Blake's Cradle Song {0,T,, clxxxi.). 
G,T. I. G 
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Metre. — Observe the double or feminine ending of the con- 
cluding couplet. It is used with very similar effect by Shake- 
speare in No. 42, and was imitated by Keats in his sonnet, The 
Hmnan Seasons {G.T,, occxxxiii. ). 

4. cleanly. The sense of ' completely ' comes naturally from 
the idea of a vessel emptied of its contents so * cleanly' that 
not a trace of them remains. Cp. A. V, of PscUm Ixxvii. 8, *' Is 
his mercy clean gone for ever ? " 

10-12. A wonderful group of statuary. * Love ' and * passion * 
are here the same, and * his ' in all three lines is * love's.' 

50. Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow I 

With this song may be compared another of Campion's, not 
less exquisite in imagination and in melody : 

" Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet I 
Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet 1 " 

It will be found in Lyrics from El%7jahethan Song-Books^ in The 
Golden Pomp^ and in the Oxford Book of Verse, 

The bold appropriation of imagery from the great things of 
Nature is characteristic of Elizabethan poetry : cp. No. 34. 9-12. 

Metre, — Iambic. The musical charm and freshness of the 
poem are due largely to three simple variations from ordinary 
metre : (1) the substitution of a single long syllable for the first 
foot of the first line of the stanza, (2) the shortening of the second 
and third lines to three feet, (3) the trochaic endings to the first 
and fourth lines. 

11. Afl= * That.' Abbott, S.O,y% 109. 

12. tiimetli=*tum,' plural, the subject being 'beams.' The 
rhyme may partly be responsible for the singular inflection here, 
but the terminations 's' and 'eth,' where a plural verb would 
be expected, are not unconmion in the folios of Shakespeare. 
They have generally been altered by modern editors, except 
where rhyme or metre has made alteration difficult (Abbott, 
8,G,, §§333-4). 

20. proved, approved. See note on No. 46. 11, * approve.' 

51. me/ what eyes hath Love put in my head 

(Shakespeare's Sonnets, gxlyiii. ) 

4. censures, * judges' (F.T.P.). Cp. Polonius' counsel in 
Hamtety i. iii. 69, **Take each man's censure^ but reserve thy 
judgment," and Pope, Essay on Criticism, " Ten censure wrong 
for one who writes amiss," 
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8. The reading of some editors — " Love's eye is not so true as 
all men's * No ' " — as if * eye * were a pun on * Ay,* is a singularly 
infelicitous emendation of the reading in the original Quarto 
rightly retained by Mr. F. T. Palgrave. At the same time it 
must De admitted that such puns were more highly esteemed by 
the Elizabethans than by the moderns. Compare, for example, 
the whole of Sonnet v. in Drayton's Idea, " Nothing but No and 
I, and I and No." 

52. Sleq)y angry heauti/, sleep and fear not me 

From Campion's Third Book of Airs (about 1617). ** Exqui- 
site in its equally -balanced metrical flow " (F.T.P.). 

7. secure, in its etymological sense of ' free from care.' Lat. 
8eeuru8, 

53. WTiUe that the sun with his beams hot 

''Judging by its style, this beautiful example of old simplicity 
and feeling may, perhaps, be referred to &e earlier years of 
Elizabeth'^ (F.T.P.). It is found in William Byrd's Songs of 
Sundry NatureSy 1689, from which it was reproduced in EnglaruTs 
Helicon, 1600. 

At its best, pastoral poetry is still conventional. The sliep- 
herds are not real— only pictured shepherds in a pictured Arcadia. 
But if we once yield ourselves to the convention, nothing could 
well be more charming than the sweet simplicity of this ditty. 
For another example of the pastoral, see Na 7. 

Metre, — Iambic, except in lines 7 and 8, where the substitution 
of an unusual foot, the amphibrachys ( " one syllable long, with 
one short at each side," ^ — ^), gives a delightful flute-like 
melody. 

3. late, adv., lately. 

21. was leapt, had leapt. The use of the auxiliary be, where 
we use Jiave^ with intransitive verbs, is common in Shakespeare. 
Cp. "the king himself w rode to view their battle," Henry F., 
IV. iii. 1 (Abbott, S,0„ §295). 

28. passinfi: glad. Cp. No. 27. 3, ''passing fair." 

54. The sea hath many thousand sands 

From Robert Jones* The Muses' Garden of Delights, 1610. The 
tone of the poem will recall to the classical student an ex(][uisite 
elegy of Propertius, in. iii., Quicumque Ule fuit puerum qui pinocit 
Amorem, 

12. (That) he was a prophet (who) told thee so. 
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13. Caaaandra, in Greek mythology, was the fairest of the 
daughters of Priam, king of Troy. For the promise of her love, 
Apollo conferred upon her the gift of prophecy ; she broke her 
word, and the sod punished her by letting her retain the ffift, 
but depriving her of the power of makins her hearers believe 
her. Her atterances were therefore laughed to scorn as the 
ravings of a mad woman (Seyffert). 

55. Thou art not fair, for all thy red and white 

From Campion and Kosseter's Book of Airs, 1601. Two other 
versions, both of them with Thomas Campion's name attached, 
are given in the notes to Mr. Bullen's Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Song-BookSf p. 219, from the Harleian MSS., circa 1596. A com- 
parison is instructive ; for though both of the alternative versions 
are fine poems, they are both disfigured by extravagances which 
are entirely absent from what we may regard as the finished 
production. 

I. red and white. See note on No. 19. 18. 

4. For the sentiment, cp. G. Wither, The Manly Heart {0,T„ 
cxxxi. ). 

7. nor aeek not. For the double negative, cp. Shakespeare, 
Richard J I. ii. i. 3, **Vex not yourself, nor strive not with 
your breath" (Abbott, S.O,, §305). 

8. were it more divine, even if it were. 

II. rlgbt, adj., true, real. Cp. **I am a right maid for my 
cowardice," Midsummer Night^s Dream, iii. ii. 302 (Abbott, 

12. in despite, in spite of all that I say. With the ' surprise * 
of the ending, cp. the last couplet of No. 49, Love*s Farewell, 

56. Blow, blow, thou mnter wind 

SuNO by Amiens m As You Like It, ii. vii. Compare the more 
savage mood of Kine Lear's address to the storm {King Lear, iii. 
ii. 1), "Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow !" 
We may contrast the thought which forms the conclusion of 
Wordsworth's /Shimon Lee {O.T., oglxiii.) : 

** I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 

Hath of tener left me mourning. " 

Metre. — The first six lines are iambic. In the chorus the foot 
used is the amphibrachys: cp. the chorus of No. 53. Lines 7 
and 8 contain four feet, lines 9 and 10 contain two. The first 
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ftmpfiibrachys of line ? is shortened to a trochee by the omission 
of the first unaccented syllable, but the omitted syllable would 
doubtless be represented by a preliminary note of music* 

7. hoUy, as an evergreen with bright scarlet berries, is an apt 
emblem of jollity and hospitality in midwinter. 

13. forgot, forgotten. Abbott, S.O., §343. 

57. Come little babe, come silly soul 

** Printed in a little Anthology b^ Nicholas Breton, 1697. It 
is, however, a stronger and finer piece of work than any known 
to be his" (F.T.P.). Nicholas Bebton (bom about 1545, 
died 1626) was a versatile and prolific writer of prose — essays, 
dialogues, and romances — and of many kinds of poetry. His best 
known song has been quoted in the notes to No. 27. " Come 
little babe, come silly soul," appeared in The Arbour of Amorous 
DeviceSf by N.B., Gent. It bears a strong resemblance to 
another and probably earlier poem of uncertain authorship, 
" Balow, my Dabe, lie still and sleep ! " generally known as 
Lady Anne BothwdPa Lament {Oxford Book of Verse, 28). 
Compare also •* Upon my lap my sovereign sits " {G, T., cxxxrv.), 
now attributed to Richard Rowlands. 

1. frtUy, A.S. saelig^ 'happy'; cp. German «€%. From 
' happy ' the word came to mean ' innocent,' the seose it bears 
here : there is also, probably, the notion of * helpless *— a common 
meaning in Elizabethan poetry, as in Spenser's *' my siUy bark." 

3. doubt, conjecture, dole, sorrow. 

4. chief, adv., chiefly. 

6. Lullaby. The word is from luU^ an imitative word from 
the repetition of lu, lu, a drowsier form of the more cheerful la, 
la, used in singing (Skeat). 

6. lap, wrap, Cp. No. 45. 24, " All thy friends are lapp'd in 
lead." 

6. thinks, intends harm to none. 

9. want'st, lackest. Cp. Sophocles, AJaXy 553 : 

Kalroi ae Kal vw tovt6 ye l/ri\ovv ^(a, 
oOojjpCK^ ov5^v rtDyS' itrouaddvei KaKdv 
iv Tu (ppoveip yap jxrid^v f|5t(rros /3/os. 

('* And yet even now in this, at least, I can esteem thee happy, 
that thou peirceivest nought of these troubles ; for in the absence 
of feeling Ufe is sweetest. " Ajax, recovered from his madness 
and confronted by the results of it, is addressing his infant son.) 

14. can, not quite in its original sense of ' have knowledge ' or 
•have skill,' but still more emphatic than the mere auxiliary. 
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Cp. King Lear, rv. iv. 8, **What can man's wisdom In the 
restoring his bereaved sense ? " (Abbott, S.G,, § 307). 

15, 16. ** Obscure : Perhaps, if there be any who speak harshly 
of thee, thv pain may plead for pity from Pate" (F.T.R). Or 
we may take the two lines as constituting the protasis, and the 
final couplet as the apodosis: *'If there be any who speak: 
harshly of thy pain, a pain that might extort pity from Fate, I 
was the unwilling cause of it. " 

18. the time, adverbially, like *the while.' 

19. The reader of Greek poetry will be reminded bjr this 
line and others of the lovely fragment of Simonides descriptive 
of Danae and the infant Perseus, beginning •'Ore XdppaKi iv 
5ai5a\4if, (Bergk, 37). 

36. Bugar'd words. Cp. Lady Anne Bothwell's Lament, re- 
ferred to above, " When he began to court my love And with 
his sugred words me move," and the well-known passage in 
Meres' Palladis Tamia (1598) about Shakespeare's "sugred 
sonnets among his private friends." 

hath. For the singular, see note on No. 50. 12. 

39. rascal, from O.F. rascailley was originally a collective 
noun, meaning the rabble of an army or populace ; it then meant 
(as here) a man of low birth or station. The sense of 'rogue' 
is derive^f rom this. 

40. With the transference of the epithet * noble ' from * blood 
and bone * to * youth ' — by the figure which grammarians call 
hypallage — compare the phrase, "holy and humble men of 
heart," in the Benedicite. 

42. Right, adv., * truly,' as in 1. 37, " right glad." 

43. rock, intransitive. 

47. lullaby, etc., mayst thou have rest in consideration of thy 
father's nobility. 

58. With how sad steps, Moon, thou climb* st the shies 

Wordsworth was so much charmed by the first two lines that 
he adopted them as the opening of a sonnet composed in 1806 — 
a very Deautiful one, though in an absolutely different vein from 
Sidney's. Wordsworth's sonnet is concerned only with the 
moon and the phenomena of the heavens ; Sidney's thoughts 
are occupied with his love far more than with the moon. 

5. long-with-love-acquainted. For the compound, compare No. 
39. 7, *' love's long-since-cancell'd woe." 

4. That busy archer, Cupid. 
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7. langnJBh'd. A modern writer would aay languishing/ 
Elizabethan English permitted much licence in the formation of 
participles and participial adjectives. Cp. ** Revenge the jeering 
and disdain'd ( = di8damful) contempt," 1 Henry /K., i. iii. 183. 
See Abbott, 8,0., §§ 294, 374. 

8. deflcries, **used actively— * points out'" (F.T.P.). Cp. 
Milton, Comu8f 141, **And to the tell-tale sun (fe^cry Our con- 
ceal'd solemnity." 

9. of feUowsbip, i.e. since we are in the like case. 

14. " The last line of this poem is a little obscured by trans- 
position. He means, *I>o they call ungratefulness there a 
virtue? * " (Charles Lamb). 

59. Wlien thou must home to slwdes of underground 

From Campion and Rosseter's Book of Airs, The most splendid 
of all Campion's poems — hardly to be matched for romantic 
beauty, as Mr. BuUen says, outside the sonnets of Shakespeare. 
The mention of * white lope ' was suggested, as is noted by Mr. 
Bullen, by Propertius, ii. xxviii. : 

** Sunt apud infernos tot millia formosarum ; 

Fulcra sit in superis, si licet, una locis. 
Vobiscum est lope, vobiscum Candida Tyro, 

Vobiscum Europe, nee proba Pasiphae." 
C There are so many thousand beautiful women in the shades ; 
let there be one beautiful woman, if it may be so, in the upper 
world. lope is with you, and white Tyro, Europe and wanton 
Pasiphae "). But it is not only the mention of lope that recalls 
Propertius. There is something Propertian in the contrast 
between the untamed spirit of the song and the mould into which 
it is cast, in the intensity of passion expressed in language that 
has the restraint of monumental marble. 

**It is highly characteristic of Elizabethan lyric that this 
poem with its solemnly musical verse is a pure fantasia and the 
close of it patently false" (Seccombe and Allen, Age of Shake- 
speare, I. 62). That the writer has not been * murdered ' in 
literal fact, since he still lives to recount his woes, is hardly 
worth pointing out. Probably Messrs. Seccombe and Allen 
merely intend a warning against the practice, so much abused in 
the case of Shakespeare and Sidney, of inventing biographical 
facts out of poetry. But the expression 'patently false* may 
lead to some misunderstanding. A poem is no more insincere 
because it does not relate a personal experience of the poet than 
a picture expressive of passionate devotion would be insincere if 
the artist had not himself felt such devotion to a particular 
person. 
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4. All the beauty of Tennyson's Dream of Fair Women 
seems to be concentrated into this one marvellous line. 

5. flniflli'd, ended. 

8. masques and revels. Similarly associated in Milton's 
L* Allegro {O.T., cxliv. 127-8), "pomp and feast and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry." Triumphs are likewise 
mentioned in L* Allegro, 120, ** Where throngs of knights and 
barons bold, In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold.*^ Revels 
are defined by Minshen as '* sports of dancing, masking, 
comedies, tragedies, and such like, used in the king's house, the 
houses of court, or of other great personages.'* Triumphs are 
described in Nares as *' public shows or exhibitions, such as 
masques, pageants, processions." These entertainments were a 
great feature of Elizabethan life. See Bacon's Eaaaya, xxxvii., 
Of Masques and Triumphs. 

9. tourneys (O.F. toumay), a mock-fight, so called from the 
swift turning of the horses in the combat. Cp. Milton, II 
P.enserosOf (?. T., CXLV. 118. * Tournament ' is a Latinised form 
of * tourney. ' 

12. For the hyperbole, cp. the second sonnet in Drayton's 
Idea : 

** My heart was slain, and none but you and I ; 
Who should I think the murder should commit ? 
Since but yourself there was no creature by, 
But only I, guiltless of murdering it." 

60. Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee 

RoBEBT Greene, poet, dramatist, and novelist, was bom at 
Norwich, probably in 1560, and was educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge. He belonged to the group of University- 
educated writers who poured contempt on Marlowe and Shake- 
speare. His two most famous novels were Arcadian romances 
after the manner of Lyly's Euphuea, called Menaphon and 
Pandosto, He led a wild life, and died prematurely in 1592 
from the effects of a debauch. In A Oroa€s Worth of Wit 
bought tvith a Million of Repentance and other pamphlets he 
expressed contrition for the dissolute career which he had not 
the moral strength to abandon. His writings, however, are 
blameless, and his songs are distinguished by a delicate fancy. 
Sephestia^s Song is from Menaphon, published 1589. 

Metre. — The first two lines of each stanza are iambic, the rest 
trochaic. In the trochaic lines, monosyllabic feet are not infre- 
quent, e.g. Mother's | wdg, | pretty | boy. Like | pedrl drops | 
fr6m a I iiint. 
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1. wanton, frolicsome creature ; a term of endearment. No 
bad sense necessarily attaches to the word. Cp. Shakespeare, 
Htnry VIII, y m. ii. 359, "Like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders. " 

2. Cp. the last stanza of Blake's Cradle Song [G.T.^ CLXXXi.). 

3. wag, "any one ludicrously mischievous, a merry droll." 
So defined by Johnson, who quotes from Sidney the expression, 
** Cupid, the wag." 

7. woe, adj., sad. Cp. No. 47. 20, and note. 
16. Tbat = so that. 

61. My thoughts hold mortal strife 

1. hold mortal strife seems to mean * are engaged in a struggle 
between life and death.' See note on No. 6. 4, ** mortal rage." 

5. monarchize. This word, as indeed the whole passage, recalls 
Shakespeare, Richard II. iv ii. 160 : 

* * For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
To monarchize ..." 

8. beauty's rose. The expression occurs in the opening of 
Shakespeare's first sonnet : 

" From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty^ s rose might never die." 

For another echo of Shakespeare in Drummond see No. 4. 39-40 
and note. 

62. Come away^ conie away, Death 

Sung by the clown in Twelfth Night, ii. iv. Shakespeare has 
written his own introduction to it in the exquisite words which 
he assigns to the Duke : 

** O fellow, come, the song we had last night. 

Mark it, Cesario it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 

Do use to chant it : It is silly sooth. 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 

Like the old age. " 

Metre. — Doubtless written to a musical air, and without the 
guidance of definite metrical rules. It is, however, reducible to 
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rule, with the exception of lines 6 and 8 in each stanzGu The 
first four lines of each stanza are anapaestic : 

Come awdy, | come awAy | Dedth. 
And in s^ | cypres Ut | me be Idid. 
Lines 5 and 7 are iambic lines of four feet : in line 15 C Sad true 
lover ") an anapaest is substituted for the first iambus. 

2. oypres "or eifprusy used by the old writers for crape : whether 
from the French crespe or from the island whence it was imported. 
Its accidental similarity in spelling to cypress has, here and in 
Milton's Penseroso [(t.T., cxlv. 35, 'sable stole of cypres 
lawn '], probably confused readers " (F. T. P. ). " Autoly cus mentions 
cypres among his wares, Winter' n TcUe, iv. iv. 220: **Lawn as 
white as driven snow, Cypres black as e'er was crow." 

15. true loyer. The phrase is said to be a corruption of 
* troth-lover.' Cp. No. 32. 1, "My true-love." 

63. My lute^ he as thou weri wlun Hum didst grow 

3. immelodious, a rare poetical variation for * unmelodious.' 

4. ramage, * confused noise' (F.T.P.). More strictly, 'wood 
son^ ' or * wild song,* from the French le ramage dPoiseau, which 
in its turn is from Lat. ramusj a bough. Ramage is used by 
Gower and Chaucer as an adj. = * wild. ' 

6. wont, past tense of the verb to won (A.S. wunian), now 
used only as a past participle. Cp. Milton, Nativity Ode {G,T., 
Lxxxv. 10), " Wherewith he wont at Heaven's high council-table 
To sit." 

13. if that, where we say simply *if.* Tha>t makes the 
expression more general and indefinite. See Abbott, S.G.y% 287. 

14. turtle, turtle-dove, as in Shakespeare's poem, The Phoenix 
and the Turthy and in Song of Solomon, ii. 12, " The time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our laud." The Rev. C. A. Johns, in British Birds and their 
HauntSy says : ** There is no melody in the song of the Turtle, as 
it consists of a single note, a soft, sweet, agitated murmur, 
continued without pause for a long time, called a * moan ' both by 
Latin and English poets, not from its being suggestive of pain, 
but because there is no other word which describes it so nearly. 

Nee gemere a>eria cessahit Turtur ah idm/O* 

Nor shall from lofty elm the Turtle cease to moan« 

— Virgil. 
. . . The Latin name . . . pronounced *turr-r tur-r-r' will 
instantly recall the note to anyone who has heard it. The 
French name also, * Tourterelle,* can belong to this bird alone." 
still, always. 
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64. Fear no more the heat d the sun 

From Cymheline, it. ii. 258. One of the noblest and most 
moving dirges in the language. In its chastened sense, rather 
pathetic than satiric, of the vanity of human pomp in the 
presence of overmastering Fate, it recalls the temper of Virgil — 
of the lines aboi\t the youthful Marcellus {Aeneid, vi.) or Pallas 
{Aeneid, xi.). 

With this poem maybe contrasted the Song from Shakespeare* 8 
Cymheline, sting hy Quiderius and Arviragtis over Fidele, supposed 
to be deady written by W. Collins ("To fair Fidele's grassy 
tomb"). Collins' dirge is as characteristic of the eighteenth 
century as Shakespeare's is of the seventeenth. 

Metre, — Trochaic. In line 6 of the first stanza, and lines 5 
and 6 of the second and third, the addition of an unaccented 
syllable at the beginning changes the movement to iambic. 

4. ta'en thy wages. The imagery is biblical, but there ia also 
a close parallel in a beautiful passage of Sophocles, Antigone, 
820, where the chorus dwell on her strange death, oUre if>divdffiv 
TXi77ct<rtt vdaois \ ovre ^Kp^cjv iirix^ipa \axov<ra ("Neither smitten 
by wasting diseases, nor having ta'en the wages of the sword " — 
t,e, the soldier's reward, a violent death). 

5. Ctolden, 'glancing like gold,' 'brilliant.' Cp. the first line 
of an ode by Gray, * Now the golden morn aloft waves her dew- 
bespangled wing'' {0,T,f oui.). Readers of Horace will recall 
the application of the epithet aurea to Pyrrha in Odes, i. v. 9, in 
the lines paraphrased by Sir Stephen de Vere : 

*' Basks in thy sun, nor doubts that he alone 
Shall ever call thy golden grace his own. 
Heedless of treacherous gales, and love not tried." 
With 'golden lads and girls,' cp. the French Jeunesse dor6e. 
Golden is often used by the poets in the more general sense of 
'precious,' 'delightful,' as by Keats in G.T., ccix. 21, "Tales 
and golden histories Of heaven and its mysteries." 

6. Cp. Genesis, iii. 19, " Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return." Hamlet's imagination — considering the matter 
'too curiously,' as Horatio says — traces "the noble dust of 
Alexander till he finds it stopping a bung-hole." See Hamlet, v. 
1223-240. 

11, 12. Cp. the first stanza of Shirley's poem, "The glories of 
our blood and state " {G.T,, xcii.). 

14. thunder-stone, thunder-bolt. Meteoric stones are popu- 
larly identified with thunder-liolts. 
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18. Oonsi^, in the etymological sense of 'seal/ Lat. cOH" 
signare. 

Consign to thee = seal the same contract with thee, add 
their names to thine upon the register of death (Steevens). 

65. Full fathom Jive thy father lies 

Sung by Ariel in The Tempest^ i. ii, It follows "Come unto 
these yellow sands " (No. 3 in this book)^ ** The musical setting 
of this song by K. Johnson, probably that used in the original 
performance, is still extant in Wilson's Cheerful Ayres or BaUadSy 
1660. Johnson composed in 1610 the music for Middleton's The 
Witch" {Reriord). 
Metre, — See introductory note to No. 3. 

66. Call for the robin-redbreast and the tor en 

John Webster (dates of birth and death uncertain : D.N,B. 
gives conjecturally 1580-1625) was a dramatist whom some critics 
have regarded as second only to Shakespeare in tragic power. 
His chief tragedies are The White Devil (published 1612) and The 
Dtichess of Afalfi (first performed about 1616). The. plot of The 
White Devil — from which this funeral dirge is taken — was drawn 
from an Italian romance. 

** I never saw anything like this funeral dirge, except the 
ditty which reminds Ferdinand of his drowned father in The 
Tempest, As that is of the water, watery; so this is of the 
earth, earthy. Both have that intenseness of feeling which 
seems to resolve itself into the element which it contemplates " 
(Charles Lamb, Specimens of English Dramatic Poets), 

1. For other references to the popular belief about the good 
offices of the robin to the dead, familiar to all through the 
nursery story of the Babes in the Wood, see Collins* Swig from 
Shakespeare^s Cymbeline : 

** The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shal kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid." 
In the 1751 edition of Gray's Elegy appeared the stanza, omitted 
from subsequent editions : 

** There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build, and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground." 
5. dole, lament. 
10. tbem, i.e, men. 
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67. If thou survive my well-contented day 
(Shakespeare's Sonnets, xxxii.) 

1 . my well-contented day, the limit of life with which I am 
well content. 

4. lover, friend. The word is more widely used in Elizabethan 
than in modern English. 

5. bettering, improvement. So Prospero in Th^ Tempest,^!, 
ii. 90, speaks of ** the bettering of my mind." 

7. Reserve, keep carefully. Wyndham quotes Othello^ in. 
iii. 295 : 

"But she so loves the token, 
For he conjured her she should ever keep it, 
That she reserves it evermore about her 
To kiss and talk to." 

8. height of, height attained by, highest achievement of. 

IL Wrth, oflfepring. So Bacon [Essay XXIV.) speaks of 
** Innovations^ which are the births of Time. " 

12. equipage, equipment. This sense of the word survives in 
the military phrases * field equipage,' * siege equipage,' Cp. 
Milton's Sonnet to Sir Henry Vane : 

" Then to advise how war may, best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her egwipa^e." 

68. No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
(Shakespeare's Sonnets, LXXi.) 
Cp. Christina Rossetti's beautiful song : 

** When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me." 

2. Sullen beU. Cp. 2 Henry IV., i. i. 102, "a »ullen bell, 
Bemember'd tolling a departed friend." 

8. woe, adj., sad. Cp. No. 47. 20, "Since wanting is more 
woe than too much having," and No. 60. 117, "He was glad, I 
was woe. " 

10. compoonded... clay. Cp. "the brain of this foolish 
compounded day, man," 2 Henry IV., i. ii. 8 ; and " Imperious 
Caesar, dead and turned to clay. Might stop a hole to keep the 
wind away," Hamlet, v. i. 236. 

11. rehearse, repeat. The word has become * specialized ' in 
modern usage, and almost entirely confined to the preliminary 
practising of a musical or dramatic performance. 
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69. Tell me where is Fancy bred 

From The Merchant of Venice^ iii. ii. Sung whilst Bassanio is 
choosing between the caskets. Compare a poem attributed to 
Sir W. Raleigh, A Poesy to prove Affection w not Love (Trench, 
Household Book of English Poetry, p. 4), beginning 
** Conceit, begotten by the eyes, 
Is quickly bom and quickly dies." 
Metre, — See introductory note to No. 3. 

1. Fancy, t.e. * Young Love,' as Mr. F. T. Palgrave rightly 
interprets it in the title which he has given to the song. Cp. for 
this sense, *'In maiden meditation, fancy-free," Midsummer 
NigJU's Dreamy ii. i. 164. 

5. Cp. Sophocles, Aniigone, 795, vtK^ d* ivafty^ ^€</>dpujy tfiepos 
ciiX^KTpov >'i//A0as ("Victorious is the clear love-light in the eyes 
of the fair promised bride ") and the quotations from Greek poets 
given in Jebb's note on that passage. Cp. also No. 71. 5, 23, 34. 

70. Ladt/y when I behold the roses sprouting 

From John Wilbye's Madrigals, 1598. "Gracefully para- 
phrased from an Italian madrigal of Celiano : 

Quand' io miro le rose 

Ch* in voi natura pose ; 

E quelle che v* ha V arte 

Net vago seno sparte ; 

Non so conoscer poi 

Se voi le rose, o sian le rose in voi. 
There is another version of this madrigal in Lodge's WUliam 
L<mgbeard, 1593" (Mr. A. H. BuUen's note). The Italian 
original may be literally rendered thus: "When I behold the 
roses I That in you Nature places ; | And those that Art | flas 
shed in your beautiful breast ; | Then know I not how to tell | If 
you [are] the roses, or if the roses are in you." 

Metre. — Iambic. The last line is scanned as follows : 
Whether | the t6 | ses b4 | your lips | or your lips | the r6 | ses. 

71. Love in my bosom^ like a bee 

Like No. 19, this is from Euphues^ Golden Legacy, "Rosa- 
lynde's own madrigal, describing * how many a fathom deep she 
is in love,' has alli;he graceful, though effeminate, fancy charac- 
teristic of the epigrammatists of Alexandria " (W. J. Courthope, 
History of English Poetry, n. 325). 
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1. like a bee. The simile recurs in the first stanza of another 
poem by Lodge (Ward's English Poets, i. 430) : 

" Love euides (v./., guards) the roses of thy lips, 
Ana flies about them like a bee ; 
If I approach he forward skips, 
And if I kiss he stingeth me." 

14. Strike I my lute, If I strike my lute. Cp. Macbeth, 
m. i. 26, " Go not my horse the better, I must become a 
borrower of the night." 

15. will ye 7 Another reading is still ye! 

24. flut it. This use of it with verbs, now onlv colloquial in 
such expressions as ** fight it ou^*' was common m Elizabethan 
English. Cp. " Foot tHeatly," No. 3. 5 ; "bears it out," No. 31. 
12. See Abbott, S.Q„% 226. 

30. annoy. For the substantival use, see note on No. 46. 3, 
** Relieve my languish." 

33. bower. A favourite word with the poets for * dwelling,' 
* abode. * 

34. like of. Cp. Much Ado alotU Nothing, v. iv. 59, **I am 
your husband, if you like of me," ** The of after to like is per- 
haps a result of tne old impersonal use of the verb *me liketh,* 
*him liketh,' which might seem to disqualify the verb from 
taking a direct object. Similarly * it repents me of * becomes * I 
repent of" (Abbott, S.G.,% 177). 

35. 80, provided that (Abbott, S.G., % 133). 

72. Cu^ and my Camjmspd play'd 

John Lyly (1554?- 1606), educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
is famous as the author of the novel called Euphues, published 
in 1579-1580. The work is tedious to modem readers, but 
historically interesting in that it set the literary fashion of 
' Euphuism,' a continual straining after epigram and antithesis, 
ridiculed by Shakespeare in Loves Labours Lost, Lyly also 
wrote light plays to be performed at Court by the children's 
acting companies of the Chapel Royal and St. PauFs. One of 
these was Jl/exaTi^fer and Campaspe; produced i584. The lyric 
of Cupid and Campaspe, founded on a son^ by the French poet 
Desportes, is sung in the play by the painter Apelles. Like 
Lyly's other songs, it does not appear in the original editions of 
the dramas, but is first found in the collected edition of 1632. 

Metre, — The easy freedom with which this is handled is very 
remarkable, when we remember the probable date of the song. 
Observe (1) the variety of pauses — especially the absence of any 
break in sense at the end of several lines, with the extra 
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emphasis thereby secured for *play'd,' Hhrows,' *rose'; (2) 
the diflference between verse-accent and sense-accent, as in the 
first word, ' Cupid. ' 

I. Campaspe, in classical tradition, was a beautiful captive of 
Alexander the Great. The king gave her to Apelles, who had 
fallen in love with her as he painted her portrait. 

4. team of sparrows. Sparrows, doves, swans, and swallows 
were all sacred to Venus, and were often represented as di*awing 
her chariot. Cp. No. 74. 63. So also Praed in The Belle of the 
Ball-Boom : 

" Her every look, her every smile. 

Shot right and left a score of arrows ; 
I thought *twas Venus from her isle, 

And wondered where she'd left her sparrows." 

7. On's, on his. 

8. crystal, * fairness' (F.T.P.). But this explanation must 
not lead us to forget that the metaphor in * crystal ' is as distinct 
as in * coral' and 'rose.' Cp. in another song by Lyly, ** girls 
With faces smug and round as pearls." 

II. set, staked, i.e. put down as a deposit to be forfeited in 
the event of defeat. 

73. Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day 

This bright and breezy song, full of the freshness of morning 
and the open-air, is well known from Sir Henry Bishop's musical 
setting. It comes from The Bape of Lucrece^ 1608, a play by 
Thomas Hey wood. Little is known of the life of this dramatist, 
who died about 1649. Lamb admired his work, and gives copious 
extracts in his Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets, 

1. Pack ... away, an elliptical expression, ** Pack up your goods 
and be off." 

4. Cp. Milton, U Allegro {O.T., cxliv. 41-46): 

** To hear the lark begin his flight, . . , 
Then to come in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good-m^yrrow,** 

7. prune, i.e. pick out superfluous or damaged feathers, as 
trees are 'pruned' by cutting away superfluous shoots. Cp. 
Faerie Queene, ii. iii., **She gins her feathers foul disfigured 
Proudly to prune and set on every side" ; Cymheline, v. iv. 118, 
** His royal bird Prunes the immortal wing." The verb preen, 
used of a bird dressing its feathers, appears to be another form 
of prune. 

16. Stare, starling. 
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74. Calm was the day^ and through the trembling air 

Written in London in 1596, this is the last complete poem by 
Edmund Spenser that we possess. It is a * spousal verse ' in 
honour of "the two honourable and virtuous ladies, the Lady 
Elizabeth and the Lady Catherine Somerset," and "the two 
worthie gentlemen, Mr. Henry Gilford and Mr. William Peter, 
Esquyers." Spenser seems to have invented the word Fro- 
thcuamion, which he gave as title to his poem, to signify " a 
song preceding nuptials." It is a variation from the Greek 
*Em$a\dfuos i}jj.voSy Latin Epithalamiumt the strain sung in 
ancient times at the door of the bridal-chamber. Spenser had 
already written a joyous HJpithcdamium to commemorate his 
own marriage in 1594. This was in itself a reason for finding a 
fresh title, as well as the fact that the new poem was written in 
honour of marriages that had not yet taken pita^e* 

Metre, — The ProthaXamion, like Milton's Nativity. Ode {G.T., 
liXXXV.), is divided into regular stanzas of uniform structure. 
The verse reproduces the smooth melodious flow of 'softly 
running' water. The rapidity of the movement is helped by 
the deft interweaving of the rhymes, and of long and short 
lines, and by the frequent absence of pause from the end of the 
line. The rhymes may be represented thus: abba, acdcdd, 
ee/effgg. In stanzas 1, 3, and 7, h and c are the same. 

"Nowhere has Spenser more emphatically [than in the Pro- 
thcUamion'] displayed himself as the very poet of beauty : The 
Renaissance impulse in England is here seen at its highest and 
purest. The genius of Spenser, like Chaucer's, does itself justice 
only in poems of some length. Hence it is impossible to repre- 
sent it in this volume by other pieces of equal merit, but of 
impracticable dimensions' (F.T. P.). Even the Prothalamion ia 
hardly on a sufficient scale to give us an idea of Spenser's genius. 
But it affords us a glimpse into the world of his imagining — a 
world of beautiful knights and ladies and lovely landscape — and 
a pathetic contrast (11. 5-10, 140) of the real hard world tnat was 
to prove still more cruel to the gentle poet in the few years of 
life that remained to him. 

2. Zepliyrus. See note on No. 4. 33, "Let Zephyr only 
breathe." 

?. spirit. Spenser doubtless had in mind the etymological 
meaning, Lat. spirittis, * breath.' 

delay = retard, impede ; and so, virtually, ward off (Hales). 

4. Titan, a name for the sun-god in Virgil and Ovid. Often 
used by Shakespeare, as in Borneo and Juliet, ii. iii. 4, "And 
^fT. I, H 
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flecked darkness like a drunkard reels From forth day's path 
and T^Vaji'a fiery wheels," 

glister. Now almost entirely superseded by the form 
'glitter.' Cp. Merchant of Venice ^ ii. viL 65, "All t\isX glisters 
is not gold." 

5. whom, governed by 'afflict' in 1. 9; but the distance 
between the object and the verb makes it natural for Spenser to 
supply another and more closely defined object, in accordance 
with an idiom often found in Greek poetry, Cp. (cgr.) Homer's 
Tpwas 6^ Tpdfios alvbs inriikvde yvXa (literally, "Over the Trojans 
there came a dread trembling, over their limbs "). 

6. Cp. the impressive picture of the life of a Suitor at court in 
Spenser's Mother Hubherd's Tale, 1. 893 : 

" Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 
To loose good dayes, that might be better spent ; 
To wast long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with f eare and sorrow ; 
To have thy Prince's grace, yet want her Peeres ; 
To have thy asking, yet waite manie yeeres ; 
To fret thy soule with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless dispaircs ; 
To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to ronne. 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne. 
Unhappie wight, born to disastrous end, 
That doth his life in so long tendance spend ! 
Who ever leaves sweete home, where meane estate 
In safe assurance, without strife or hate, 
Findes all things needf uU for contentment meeke, 
And will to Court for shadows vaine to seek, 
Or hope to gaine, himself will a daw trie ; 
That curse God send unto mine enemie I " 

11. Thames. Canto xi. of Book IV. of the Faerie Qiieene is 
devoted to a description of the marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway. 

12. rutty =rooty, and so fruitful, flower- producing (Hales). 
The word seems only to occur in Spenser. Might it not mean 
'seamed with the tracks of streams'? Chapman has "From 
hills rain waters headlong fall, That always eat huge ruts." 

the which. See note on No. 28. 18. 

13. painted, in the sense of the Lat. picttiSy variegated, diver- 
sified. Cp. Ovid, Fa^tiy iv. 430, Pictaqiie dissimili fiore nitebat 
humus " ("The painted ground shone with diverse flowers"). 
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variable, various. Hales compares the force of the ter- 
mination -a6/e in 'changeable,' * delectable,' * peaceable.' So 
in Latin pcTietrahile /n^iz«= penetrating cold. In modern usage, 
as in Shakespeare, variable has another meaning — changing, 
inconstant. 

15. bowers. The word first means * dwelling' (O.E.) ; (2) *a 
vague poetic word for an idealized abode, not realized in any 
actual dwelling ' : cp. No. 71. 33, " And let thy bower my bosom 
be " ; (3) an inner apartment, especially a lady's private apart- 
ment or boudoir; (4) a place closed in with trees, an arbour. 
Here it is used in sense (3). Cp. 1. 93. 

16. paramours, lovers. Cp. Spenser's Shephea/rds Galenda/Ty rv. 
136-9, where flowers associated with weddings are enumerated : 

** Bring hether the Pincke and purple CuUambine, 
With Gelliflowres ; 
Bring Coronations, and Sops-in-wine, 
Wome of Paramourea. " 

17. against = in opposition to, and hence so as to face, to meet, 
to provide for the bridal day (Hales). Cp. Hamlet, i. i. 158, 
" Some say that ever, Against that season comes " (Abbott, S.G., 
§142). 

21. thereby, close at hand. 

22. greenish locks, as Ovid attributes ca>erulei crinea, * sea- 
green locks,' to the Sicilian nymph Cyane, MetamorpJtoses, 
V. 432. 

loose untied. Hales quotes Webster's tragedy, The 
White Devil : 

" Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts. 
And let them dangle loose as a bride^s hair." 

23. As, as if. The 'if is implied in the subjunctive 'had 
been.' See Abbott, S.G., § 107. 

25. entrailed, twisted, from O.F. entreiUier, Also used in 
Shephea/rds Calendar. "And over them spred a goodly wilde 
vine Entrailed with a wanton ivy twine." 

26. flasket. A diminutive from JUishy from the same root as 
flagon. The word is still in use in Cornwall amongst the 
fishermen for the vessel with which the fish are transferred from 
the * seine ' to the * tuck-net ' (Hales). 

27. feateously, elegantly: adverb formed from the O.E. adj. 
feaitou8, in its origin the same word as * factitious,' from the late 
Lat. facticivs^ msule by art, artificial. The word was apparently 
taken to be a derivative of the adj. feaJt^ and approximated to it 
in sense. Cp. Chaucer, Prologiie, 157, '^Fnllfetise ( = elegant, 
jt^eooming) was hire cloke," See note on No. 3. 5, "featljr," 
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29. Cp. the catalogue of flowers iu the passage quoted above 
(1. 16) from the Shepheards Calendar; also Milton's Lyddas 
{0,T,, Lxxxix. 134-151); Shakespeare, Winter's Tah, iv. iv. 
112-129. 

33. yermeil, the French form of the word, superseded in 
modem English by vermilion, a form also found in Spenser. 

34. posies, bouquets of flowers. Posy is a contraction of 
'poesy,' and was first used of the short verses or mottoes en- 
graved on rings : cp. Merchant of Venice v. i. 148, ** a ring 
. . . whose posy was . . . like cutler's poetry Upon a knife, 
Love me and leave me not." The use of the word lor a nosegay 
seems due to the fact that gifts of flowers had a symbolic meaning. 

37. Swans were a very familiar sight on the Thames in 
Spenser's time, as indeed they are still. " Faulus Jovius, who 
died in 1552, describing the Thames, says : This river abounds 
in swans, swimming in flocks, the sight of whom and their noise 
are vastly agreeable to the fleets that meet them in their course" 
(Knight's Cyclopaedia of Lo^ndon, quoted by Hales). 

38. Lee, the river that rises near Famborongh in Kent and 
flows into the Thames at Greenwich. 

40. Pindus, a lofty mountain in Thessaly, on the borders of 
Epirus and Macedonia, fabled in ancient times to be the seat of 
the Muses. 

41. show, appear. Cp. Shakespeare, Richard II., ii. ii. 16: 

** Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows 
Which shoioa like grief itself." 

43. Leda, mother of Castor and Pollux, and of Helen and 
Clytemnestra, iu classical mythology. 

45. nor nothing neax. For the double negative cp. No. 31. 14, 
** I never writ, Tior no man ever loved." 

55. EftBOons, soon after. Cp. Coleridge, Ancient Mariner y L 
12, **Fftsoons his hand dropt he." J^i5=*aft,' still used as a 
nautical term, properly * benind ' ; it is the positive adverb of 
which * after' is the comparative. The s in eftsoons, as in 
* unawares,' * needs,' is properly the sign of the genitive. 

their fill, adverbial ; in Lat. grammar it would be called 
' accusative of extent.' 

56. all, adv., altogether in haste, in great haste. 

60. Them eeem'd, impersonal use of the verb with pronoun in 
the 4a>tive^ as in 'methinj^s.' 
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03. Venus* silyer team. Cp. Ben Jonson, Undertooods : 
*' See the chariot at hand here of Love, 
Wherein my lady rideth I 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car Love guideth.*' 
See note on No. 72. 4. 

74. store, abundance. Cp. Milton, V Allegro {G,T,, cxliv. 
121), " With 8t(yre of ladies.'*^ 

7B. Peneus, a river of Thessaly, which rises in Mount Pindus, 
flows through the vale of Tempe, and falls into the gulf of 
Therma. It is properly trisyllabic, Penetts (Ili/i^ei^s). 

79. Tempers sbore, the shore consisting of Tempe, i.e. the 
river-bank which is the vale of Tempe. Hales compares ''Siloa's 
brook," ParadMe Lost, i. 11. 

85. trim. With the adjectival use cp. U Allegro (G. T., cxliv. 
75), ''Meadows trim," See note op 'untrimm'd,' No. 23. 8. 
95. Of, from. 

couplement, union. Coujjle in the sense of ' join in marri- 
age * occurs frequently in the Elizabethan and other writers; e.g. 
King John, iii. L 228, ** Married in league, covpled, and linked 
together." Armado in Love's Lahour'a Lost (v. ii. 536) addresses 
the King and Princess as '* a most royal couplement " (Hales). 

99. love*s dislike, dislike of love : * love ' is objective genitive. 

100. assoil, dispel A Spenserian use of the word. Cp. Faerie 
Queene, iv. v. 30, "In seeking him that should her pain aasoil." 
The first meaning is 'absolve from sin.' It is indeed the same 
word as 'absolve*: O.F. Dieu assoUle^Deus ahsolvat, "May 
Gk)d pardon." 

101. accord, bring into accordance. This active sense is now 
obsolete. 

102. wait upon, atten^. Cp. Pscdm, cxxiii. 2, "So our eves 
wait upon the Lord our God ; Isaiah, xl. 31, "But they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength." 

board, table. Cp. ^« You Like It, v. iv. 148 : 
" Wedding is great Juno*s crown : 
O blessed bond of hoard and bed ! " 
Cp. also 2 Henry VI., iv. i. 57, " How often hast thou waited at 
my cup, Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the hoard." 
110. To ber, in tune with her. As in Paradise Lost, I. 550 : 
" Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders." 
nndenong, burden. See note on No. 3. 6. 
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112. neighbour, neighbouring. Cp. Borneo and JtUiet, ii. vi. 
27, ** Sweeten with thy breath This neighbour air." 

120. 'Oan. See note on No. 27. 6. 

121. flhend, from A.S. scendan (cp. Ger. achdnden)^ properly 
means *to destroy.' So Chaucer in Man of Lawea Prologue, 
4442: 

** For losse of catel may recovered be 
But losse of time sheTideth us, quoth he." 

Spenser uses it here for * overcome ' in the sense of * excel.' 

122. enranged, placed in order. The form seems to occur only 
in Spenser. Cp. Faerie Queene, iii. xii. 5, " After whom marcht 
a jolly company, In manner of a maske, enranged orderly." 

128. Spenser was bom in London in 1552. He claims to have 
belonged to the same family sks the Spencers of Althorpe in 
Northamptonshire {Colin Clout^a Come Home Again, 536). 

132. whereas, where. Abbott {S,G,, § 135) thinks that *as' 
was added to give a relative meaning to the originally interro- 
gative adverb where.* 

*' When the order of the Knights Templar was suppressed in 
Edward the Second's reign, their London estate on the bank of 
the Thames was given over to the Knights of St. John ; by these 
it was leased to ttie students of the Common Law, who not find- 
ing a home at Cambridge or Oxford were at that time in want of 
a habitation. At the dissolution of the Religious Orders this 
arrangement was continued by the Crown, at least for some two- 
thirds of the estate ; the third — ^what should have been the Outer 
Temple — was bestowed on a favourite. At a later time, in the 
reign of James I, the property was given to the lawyers " (Hales). 

135. whilome, formerly, -om or -(rnie is a dative plural in- 
flexion used adverbially, "at a (former) time." WhUe is properly 
a substantive : cp. No. 39. 13, '* But if the while I think on thee, 
dear Friend." 

wont. See note on No. 63. 6, ' ' Which wont in such har 
monious strains to flow." 

137. "The mansion here spoken of stood in the gardens of 
what should have been the Outer Temple. It covered the ground 
where Essex Street now is. The two pillars which still stand at 
the bottom of Essex Street — ^those between which you pass in 
order to reach the river at the Temple Pier — belonged to some 
part or appurtenance of it. In this ' stately place ' the Earl of 
Leicester was living in 1580 ; one of Spenser's letters to his 
friend Harvey in that year is dated from it. Leicester is the 
* great lord ' mentioned in 1. 140. He died in the autumn of 
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1588. After him the Earl of Edsex occupied the house. It was 
from and in it that, in 1601, he attempted that rash insurrection 
against the Queen's advisers which involved him in ruin" (Hales). 

139. which, masc. See note on No. 18. 8, " Since first I saw 
you fresh, which yet are green." 

140. case is subject, want object. For the inversion cp. No. 
58. 14, **Do they call virtue there ungratefulness?" 

147. The Earl of Essex' capture of Cadiz in 1596 is called by 
Macaulay {Essay on BcLCon) "the most brilliant military exploit 
that was achieved on the Continent by English arms during the 
long interval which elapsed between the battle of Agincourt and 
that of Blenheim." 

148. Hercules' two pillars, the rocks of Calpe and Abyla facing 
each other on the European and African sides of the Fretum 
Gaditanum, the Straits of Gibraltar. The rocks were supposed 
to mark the western limits of the wanderings of Hercules. 

154. " Does he mean that Deveretix (the family name of the 
Earl of Essex) * promises ' he shall be heureux ? " (Hales). 

157. Elisa, Queen Elizabeth. 

158. thy wide alarms, alarms excited by thee. 

159. Muse, poet, as in Milton's Lycidaa {O.T,, lxxxi^. 19), 
" So may some gentle muse." 

164. Hesper, Hesperus, the evening-star. 

165. Cp. Milton's description of the * day-star ' {i.e. the sun) in 
Lycidas {O. T., lxxxix. 168-171) : 

'* So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 
And tricks his beams, and witn new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky." 

167. ensuing, following. 

173. twins of Jove, Castor and Pollux, the 'Great Twin 
Brethren, sons of Jupiter and Leda. In reward for their 
brotherly love Jupiter set them in the sky as the constellation 
of the Twins {Oemini). 

174. baldric, belt; from Lat. bcUteuSy O.F. baudrc; "a belt, 
girdle or sash, of various kinds : sometimes a sword-belt " 
(Halliwell). The * baldric of the Heavens * is the Zodiac. 

177. which, whom. Cp. 1. 139, and see note on No. 18. 8. 

tide, time. Cp. Yule-^iG{e= Christmas-time. 
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75. Art thoU poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers 1 

The 'golden' hymn of Contentment — the most musical and 
delightful of the many verses on the theme by poets of this 
period. Perhaps the closest parallel is a song by R. Greene : 

" Sweet are the thoughts that savoui* of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown 5 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 

The poor estate scorns fortune's angry frown : 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. " 

We may also compare Sir E. Dyer's well-known poem, **My 
mind to me a kingdom is " ; and the little song in Shakespeare's 
Winter's TalCf iv. iii., " A merry heart goes all the day. Your 
sad tires in a mile-a I " 

Thomas Dekker (the dates of his birth and death are imcer- 
tain ; they are given conjecturally in D.N,B. as 1570 and 1641), 
dramatist and pamphleteer, wrote plays in collaboration with 
Jonson, Drayton and many others. He helped Massinger with 
The Virgin Martyr j and Ford and Rowley with The Witch of 
Ednimiton. He is distinguished among his contemporaries for a 
certain tenderness and lyrical grace. Charles Lamb said of him 
that he had 'poetry enough for anything.' 

Metre. — Iambic. In lines 1, 3, 5 the first foot is monosyllabic. 

I. golden. See note on No. 64. 5, '* Golden lads and girls." 
slumbers. Compare Horace, Odea, iii. i. 17-24. 

6. golden numbers, golden counters, i.e. golden coins. 

10. hey nonny nonny. For the burden cp. Nos. 11 and 20. 

II. crisp^ spring. Compare Horace's purae rivtts aqime,- 
Odes, III. xvi. 29 : 

" Enough for me my little wood, my spring 
Where Zephyr's cooling wing 
Fans the crisp stream ; my garden plot 
Whose promised crop deceiveth not : 
The Afric despot knows no happier lot. " 

(Trans, by Sir S. de Vere.) 

16. king. The old paradox of the Stoic philosophers, that 
* the wise man alone is free, and not only free, but even a king ' : 
see Cicero, Pro Murena, xxix. 61. Cp. G.T., clv.. The Blind 
Boy, last stanza; and 0,T., CCLXX. 19-23, Shelley's Stanzas 
toritten in Dejection, 
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76. Come, cheerful day, part of my life to me 

From Campion's Two Boohs of Airs (about 1613). The thought 
that sleep cheats us of part of our life finds expression in the 
ancient fable of Mycerinus, the Egyptian king, beautifully 
retold (from Herodotus) by Matthew Arnold. 

Metre. — We have already made acquaintance with this stately 
six-lined stanza in two of Campion's poems, Nos. 52 and 55. 
The heavy spondaic ending (*last night') of the fourth line is 
peculiarly impressive in its solemn contrast with the swift move- 
ment by which the flight of time is typified. 

9. dispossest, put out of possession, dislodged. Cp. Milton, 
Paradise Lost^ vii. 142, "The seat of Deity supreme, us dia- 
possesty He trusted to have seized. " 

10. feigned death. Cp. No. 38. 8, "Death's second self"; 
No. 46. 2, "Brother to Death." Drummond's sonnet to Sleep 
{Golden Pomp, CLXXV.) ends, "I long to kiss the image of my 
death." 

77. This Life which seems so fair 

We may compare the lines attributed to Bacon, "The World's 
a bubble ; and the life of Man Less than a span " {Golden Pomp, 
ccxcix.), paraphrased from a Greek epigram by Posidippus ; 
the last stanza of Herrick's Corinna^s Maying {G.T., cxviii.); 
and the lines by Henry King, "Like to the falling of a star" 
{Golden Pomp, ccxcviu.). 

7* flz'd there. The heavy spondaic ending assists the notion 
of stability. 

12. The deliberate harshness of the rhythm and of the re- 
peated * nought ' is admirably adapted to the sense — " Vanity of 
Vanities, saith the Preacher, all is Vanity." Drummond is a 
master of such metrical effects. 

78. Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, cxlvi. With the tone of this noble 
sonnet, cp. one of Matthew Arnold's finest poems. Palladium. 

1. earth, the body. Cp. Julius Coue&ar, iii. i. — Antony ad- 
dressing the body of Caesar — "thou bleeding piece of earth,''* 
and the phrase, "earth to earth," in the Burial Service. 

2. The reading of the Quartos is obviously corrupt : 

" My sinful! earth these rebell powres that thee array. " 
Where no emendation can be certain, the choice lies between (1) 
supposing, with Mr. F. T. Palgrave, that "My sinful earth " 
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is wrongly repeated from the previous line and has ousted some 
such phrase as "Foil'd by," and (2) following Mr. Massey in 
excising *'that thee," and understanding the line as a paren- 
thesis. (1) gives a satisfactory sense, but it is obvious that, if 
words have dropped out, we can never be sure that ,we are 
restoring what Shakespeare wrote. In favour of (2) it may be 
urged that it inserts nothing : the parenthesis is somewhat harsh 
and difficult, but this very difficulty may have caused the cor- 
ruption of the text : and the repetition at the beginning of the 
line of the words that ended the previous line has its parallels 
elsewhere — e,g. Sonnet xc. : 

" Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 
Nowy while the world is bent my deeds to cross." 

array, adorn. But Dowden and other editors agree that 
the word is probably here used in a double sense, (1) adorn, (2) 
beleaguer, amict. This second meaning is foimd in Elizabethan 
writers, and Shakespeare uses rayed — though not arrayed^ unless 
here — in that sense {Taming of the Shrew ^ iii. ii. 54 and iv. i. 3). 
Mr. Wyndham remarks that an association of the ideas of a 
' siege ' and of ' outward embellishment ' seems suggested, and 
adds that ** Painting thy outward walls so costly gay recalls the 
** Hang out our banners on the outward walls " of Ma>cbethj v. v. 

5. cost, expense. The word is taken up from ' costly * in the 
preceding line. 

lease. Cp. No. 23. 4, " Summer's lea^e hath all too short 
a date." The comparison of human life to a lease recalls a 
famous line of Lucretius, iii. 971 : Vitaque mancipio nvUi 
datur^ omnibus vsu ["Life is granted to none in fee-simple, 
to all in usufruct " (Munro)]. 

7. this excess, f.e. your superfluous expenditure. 

10. 9Lggn.YS.te, 'add weight to,' the original sense of the 
Latin aggravare, and so * increase.' 

11. terms divine, divine periods longer as well as richer than 
'hours of dross.' Term is properly * limit,' then *a limited 
space or period. ' 

14. Cp. St. Paul, 1 Corinthians, xv. 26, " The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death." 

79. the man of life upright 

"This lyric may with very high probability be assigned to 
Campion, in whose first Booh of Airs it appeared (1601). The 
evidence sometimes quoted ascribing it to Lord Bacon appears to 
be valueless "(F.T.P.). 
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Compare the Earl of Surrey's paraphrase from Martial, TJie 
Means to attain Happy lAfe (Ward's Emjliah Poets, I. 269); 
and Sir H. Wotton'g Character of a Happy Life {G.T,, xcv.). 
The reader of Horace will recaU more than one famous Ode, 
especially Integer vita^ {Odes, i. xxii.) and lustum ei tena^em 
propositi virum {Odes, iii. iii.). 

8. diflcontent. The use of this verb, now almost confined to 
the past participle, was common in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

19. book. Cp. the whole of No. 80. 

23. Compare the noble sentences in Cicero's De Senectute : 
Ex vita ita discedo tamquam ex hospitio, non tamquam e domo ; 
conimorandi enim natura divorsorium nobis, non hahitandi dedit 
("I part from life as from an inn, not from my home ; for 
Nature has given it to us as a hostelry wherein to sojourn, not as 
a place to dwell in "). 

24. Cp. Epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 14, "Here we have no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come." 

80. Of this fair volume which we World do name 

A NOBLE expression of a thought made familiar to English 
readers in later times by the lines of Keble (Christian Year, 
Septuagesima Sundav), ''There is a Book wjio runs may read." 
It was a favourite thought with Lord Bacon, who was fond of 
quoting from Ecclesiastea, iii. 11, "God has set the world in 
their heart [».e. in the heart of men], so that no man can find 
out the work that God maketh from the beginning to the end." 

4. ctoar, adv., clearly. 

8. period, limit. 

14. xnaigin. Cp. No. 33. 7. 

81. Doth then the world go thus, doth all thus move? 

Thebb is real depth of feeling in this expression of the perplexity 
and despondency that all good men in all ages have sometimes 
felt in contemplating the apparent injustice of Fate, the con- 
tinued prosperity of the wicked, the sufferings of the innocent. 
It is the problem raised in more than one of the Hebrew Psalms 
{e.g. X., Ixxiii.) and in the Book of Job, Drummond only states 
the problem in this sonnet : he attempts no solution. 

8. Fly, in its etymological sense of ' bend' — 'Fr.plier, from Lat. 
plico. Used of a boat plying between two ports, it properly con- 
veys the notion of making way against the wind by bending or 
tacking. 

9. this all, the sum of things, the Universe. 
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82. Tired with all these, for restful death I cry 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, lxvi. With this protest against ** The 
World's Way" we may compare Ben Jonson's "False world, 
good night 1 " {Oxford Book of Verse, 190) and Sir W. Raleigh's 
"Go, Soul, the body's guest" (Ward's English Poets, i. 490). 
The sonnet recalls still more forcibly several famous passages in 
the plays : Hamlet's " For who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time " (ill. i. 70) ; the attack of the melancholy Jaques upon 
" the foul body of the infected world " {As You Like It, ii. vii.); 
the speeches of the Prince of Arragou and Bassanio in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, ii. ix. and iii. ii. Cp. also the picture of the 
life of a suitor at Court, quoted from Spenser's Mother fftibbercfs 
Tale in the note to No. 74. 6. 

2. as is used by Shakespeare (without stLch) to signify 'namely ': 
cp. Macbeth, v. iii. 25, " And that which should accompany old 
age, As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends" (Abbott, S.G., 
§113). 

3. trimm'd, dressed, arrayed. See note on No. 23. 8, " By 
chance, or nature's changing course, untrimm^d," 

JolUty, festivity. Cp. Milton's Comus, 100-102 : 
" Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 
Midjiight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance &nd jollity." 

4. forsworn, renounced. 

5. honour, office, a common meaning of the Lat. honor. 

6. strumpeted, outraged. 

8. limping, i.e. decrepit. Cp. No. 9. 11, ** Youth is nimble, 
Age is lame." There may be a further notion of the malevolence 
that is supposed to be associated with deformity. 

disaUed, undervalued. To * disable,' properly meaning ' to 
make incapable,' came to bear the meaning of 'represent as 
incapable, disparage, undervalue.' Cp. As You Like It, iv. L 34, 
"Farewell, Monsieur Traveller I . . . disaibleall the benefits of 
your own country." Apparently we are to pronounce * disabled' 
as a quadrisyllable, disahle-ed. Several emendations have been 
proposed, but no emendation is necessary. 

9. Some have seen in this. line — unnecessarily — a reference to 
the edict of June, 1600, inhibiting plays and playgoers; and 
have used their interpretation as an argument in fixing the date 
of the composition of the Sonnets. 

11. Through this 'miscalling,' words like e{rlfiri% in Greek, 
* simple ' and ' silly ' in English, and * innocent ' in Scottish, 
degenerated sadly in meaning, 
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83. Happy wtre he coidd finish forth his fate 

Robert Devereux, the famous Earl of Essex (1566-1601), has 
already been mentioned (note on No. 74. 147) as having captured 
Cadiz in 1596. In 1599 he was made Governor-general of 
Ireland. Two years later he was condemned for treason and 
executed. At the trial at Westminster Hall his former friend, 
Bacon, spoke for the prosecution. 

Another version of this poem has so many interesting varia- 
tions from the one adopted in the text that it is worth giving in 
full: 

" Happy were he could finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert most obscure 
From all societies, from love and hate 

Of worldly folk ; there might he sleep secure, 
Then wake again, and ever give God praise. 

Content with hips, and haws, and bramble-berry ; 
In contemplation spending all his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry : 
Where, when he dies, his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush." 
Cp. the first stanza of a chanson by Philippe Desportes (15i6- 
1606): 

** O bien heureux qui peut passer sa vie 
Entre les siens, franc de haine et d'envie, 
Parmy les champs, les forests et les bois, 
Loin du tumulte et du bruit populaire ; 
Et qui ne vend sa liberte pour plaire 
Aux passions des princes et des rois ! " 
Cp. also Pope's youthful poem in praise of Solitude {G. T,, cliv.). 

1. Happy were lie could ... , Happy would he be that could .... 

2. imhaunted, unfrequented. 

4. secure, free from care. Cp. No. 52. 7, ** secure she sleeps." 

5. Then (should he) wake again. 

7. still, always. 

8. Cp. St. JameSy v. 13, " Is any among you afflicted ? let him 
pray. Is any merry ? let him sing psalms." 

10. robin. Cp. No. 66, " Call for the robin-redbreast and the 



84. The last and greatest Herald of Heaven's King 

It is by no mere accident — as those who Iiave observed the careful 
ordering of poems in The Golden Treasury will believe — that the 
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First Booh, which began with so light-hearted a strain, ends 
upon a deeply solemn note. The life of court and camp and 
bower, rich in music and colour — to what has it led ? It is not 
only the philosopher (No. 81) that is dissatisfied with ''the 
World's Way": player (No. 82) and courtier (No. 83) are weary 
of it too. But these are times when it is hardly possible to spend 
"silent days" in "harmless joys" (No. 79) or in the stuay of 
the book of Nature (No. 80). We have come to the epoch of the 
fierce struggle between Puritan and Cavalier. Only distant 
echoes of that conflict reach us in the charmed precincts of The 
Golden Treasury, Here, as it were, the best of both sides meet 
and understand each other. We close the First Book upon 
Drummond, the Cavalier with the hear% of a Puritan. We open 
the Second Book upon Milton, the Puritan with the soul of a 
Cavalier, in whose Nativity Hymn and Lycidas the two worlds 
of Paganism and Christianity, of romance and moral earnestness, 
are strangely blended and reconciled. 
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A, METRE. 

In the comments on metre, which will be found at the end 
of the introductory note to most of the poems, an attempt 
has been made to supply such guidance as will enable the student 
easily to overcome the hrst difficulties of the subject. Technical 
terms have therefore been avoided as far as possible, and there is 
no pretence of exhaustive treatment. Elizabethan metres are, as 
a rule, very simple, admitting far fewer variations than are to be 
found in the lyric metres of Book Fourth of the Golden Treasury, 
It is disputed whether the classical measurement of feet is 
applicable at all to English poetry, on the ground that English 
poets write not by quantity of syllables but oy accentual stress. 
But, even if by a * long ' syllable we mean simply, in the case of 
English verse, a syllable on which the verse accent falls, and by 
a ' short * syllable one on which it does not fall, it is convenient 
to retain such names as iambus (-^ — ), trochee ( — ^), anapaest 
{^^ — ), spondee ( ), dactyl ( — ^'^). It must be remem- 
bered that these terms have been familiar to nearly all English 
poets. The iambic foot is the prevalent one in Elizabethan 
poetry, and many lines which we might be tempted at first to 
scan differently {e,g. No. 37. 1, " When icicles hang by the wall") 
will be found on examination to be really iambic. 

The subtler melodies of English poetry, as indeed of all poetry, 
depend on the presence in the verse of two distinct rhythms, 
which we may call the rhythms of the sense-stress and of the 
scansion. This fact is seldom understood, though we nearly all 
act upon it in reading blank-verse. We condemn anyone who 
reads the first line of Mark Antony's speech — 



** Friends, Romans, coiintrym^n, lend m6 your edrs," 

^h we all scan it as an iambic line of five accents. Y 
it— 

** Friends, Romans, coiintrymen, lend me your e^rs^ " 
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The law holds good in lyric poetry as well as in blank verse. It 
is better to ignore the verse-rhythm than the sense-rhythm. 
Tennyson used to say that if people would only read his poetry 
aloud naturally and intelligently they would find no difficulty 
about the metre. But it is better still to ignore neither. The 
verse-rhythm is often a guide to the true sense-rhythm : the two 
are always in some relation, and we may sometimes miss the 
poet's meaning through not comprehending the rhythm that was 
in his mind. And the musical quality of the verse can never be 
fvlly enjoyed until we read with an appreciation, conscious or 
instinctive, of the twofold rhythm, the sense-rhythm being 
dominant while thfe verse-rhythm runs on in a rippling undertone, 
a just audible but essential musical accompaniment. For an 
example we need go no further than the first line of the Golden 
Treasury : 

'* Spring, the sweet Spring, is the y^r's pleasant king " 

the sense-rhythm says to us, whilst the verse-rhythm is saying : 

" Spring, th4 sweet Spring I| is th6 year's pleasant king." 

Dr. J. B. Mayor's Handbook of Modem English Metre (Pitt 
Press), published since these notes were Written, will be found 
useful by students and teachers. 



B. THE SONNET. 

A sonnet consists of fourteen lines, each of five iambic feet. 
As written by Petrarch and other Italian poets, from whom our 
Elizabethan poets first learnt the metre, it consists of two unequal 
parts : {a) the first, or octave, of eight lines ; (6) the second, or 
sestet, of six lines, (a) In the first part there are two stanzas, in 
each of which the two middle lines rhyme together, and the two 
outside lines rhyme together ; and the second stanza repeats the 
same rhymes as the first— i.e. the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth 
lines rhyme together, and the second, third, sixth, and seventh 
lines rhyme together — a hha, abba, (b) In the sestet, the first, 
second, and third lines rhyme severally with the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth (three rhymes — c de, cd e), or the first, third, and fifth 
rhyme together, and the second, fourth, and sixth rhyme 
together (two rhymes — c c?, c cZ, c d). 

Such are the rules of the Italian sonnet, observed generally by 
Milton, and, though with less strictness, by Wordsworth. But 
they were never observed at all carefully by the Elizabethans. 
Sir Philip Sidney, whose example was largely responsible for the 
fashion of sonnet- writing, observes the division into octave and 
sestet, but he departs from the Italian arrangement of the sestet 
by concluding with a couplet. It is noteworthy that all the 
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sonnets in the First Book of the Golden Treasury have the couplet 
ending, foreign to Italian practice and avoided by Milton, who 
uses it in only one of his seventeen sonnets. Of the three sonnets 
by Sir P. Sicbaey given in this book, two are faithful to Italian 
rules about the arrangement of rhymes in the octave (Nos. 13 and 
58), while the third (No. 40) limits the rhymes to two, but 
arranges them differently. The same freedom of arrangement, 
combined with strictness in limiting the rhymes to two, 
characterises the sonnets by Drummond of Hawthomden — Nos. 
63, 80, 81, 84. 

But many of the Elizabethan poets departed far more com- 
pletely from Italian rules. As written by them the sonnet is 
simply made up of three stanzas of four lines each, the lines 
rhyming alternately, and a concluding couplet. All Shakespeare's 
sonnets are on this plan ; so are the sonnets by Sylvester (No. 34), 
Daniel (No. 46), Drayton (No. 49). A sonnet by Alexander (No. 
29) observes the Italian order of rhymes in the octave, but does 
not limit them to two. 

It has been sometimes said — as by Mark Pattison in his Life of 
Milton — that the Shakespearean sonnet has nothing in common 
with the true sonnet except the name. The statement is highly 
misleading. A comparison of the sonnets by Shakespeare with 
the sonnets by Sir P. Sidney contained in this volume will prove 
how essentially they belong to the same class of poem. Nor is it 
right to speak of the freer type followed by Shakespeare as if it 
were a variation due to ignorance of the rules. It was adopted 
deliberately ; and like every variation made by the instinct of 
genius it is amply justified by its success. The stricter rules are 
not to be despised : their very difficulty checks too facile composi- 
tion of verses. But such checks are, after all, more needed by 
the amateur and the learner than by the mature poet ; and it may 
be significant that Keats, who could write the Italian sonnet 
nobly {G,T. ccx., ccxcii.), adopted the Shakespearean model in 
several sonnets {G.T. ccxlii., ccxliii., cccxxxiii.). 



G. SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. 

N.B. — Arabic numerals refer to the order of poems in tliis Book ; Iloman 
numerals to the order of the sonnets as given in Shakespeare's Works. 

This Book of the Golden Treasury contains twenty of Shake- 
speare's sonnets. The following table may be found useful : — 

No. in G.T. First Line. Sonnet 

6. When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced, - lxiv. 
6. Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless 

sea, LXV, 

o.T. I. I 
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No. m 6?. T, First Line. Sonnet. 

14. Being your slave, what should I do but tend, - lvii. 

15. How like a winter hath my absence been, - - xcvii. 

16. When in disgrace with fortune and men*s eyes, - xxix. 

17. never say that I was false of heart, - - cix. 

18. To me, fair friend, you never can be old, - - crv. 

23. Shall I compare thee to a summer's day, - - xvin. 

24. When in the chronicle of wasted time, - - cvi. 
31. Let me not to the marriage of true minds, - - exvi. 

38. That time of year thou mayst in me behold, - lxxiii. 

39. When to the sessions of sweet silent thought, - xxx. 

41. Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 

shore, LX. 

42. Farewell ! thou art too dear for n?y possessing, - Lxxxvn. 

43. They that have power to hurt, and will do none, xcrv. 
51. O me ! what eyes hath Love put in my head, - cxlvih. 

67. If Thou survive my well-contented day, - - xxxii. 

68. No longer mourn for me when I am dead, - - lxxi. 
78. Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth, - - CXLVI. 
82. Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, - lxvi. 

"Wordsworth, thinking probably of the FewMs and the 
Jjxicrtce.y said finely of Shakespeare : * Shakespeare covld not 
have written an Epic ; he would have died of plethora of 
thought.' This prodigality of nature is exemplified equally in 
his sonnets. The copious selection here given (which, from the 
wealth of the material, required greater consideration than any 
other portion of the Editor's task), — contains many that will not 
be fully felt and understood without some earnestness of thought 
on the reader's part. But he is not likely to regret the labour." 
(F.T.P.) 

It would be difl&cult to improve Mr. Palgrave's selection 
materially. The degrees of merit in the sonnets are more 
distinct than in most poems written in sequence — more distinct, 
for example, than in the case of Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from 
ike Portuguese or Tennyson's In Memoriam, I am inclined to 
think that every one of the twenty sonnets here given belongs to 
the first class (and no poems in the whole history of English verse 
take higher rank for sweetness and power), and that only two 
sonnets are omitted which belong equally to that class — cii., the 
deeply tender "My love is strengthened, though more weak in 
seeming," and cxxix., the most terrible utterance of remorse, 
perhaps, in the language, " The expense of Spirit in a waste of 
shame." Several others are to be placed only a little below 
these: xxxni., "Full many a glorious morning have I seen"; 
XXXVI., " Let me confess that we two must be twain " ; Lxxrv., 
** But be contented : when that fell arrest " ; xc, " Then hate me 
when thou wilt, if ever, now." The reader who has made these 
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twenty-six sonnets his own may rest assured that he knows the 
best of Skakespeare's contributions to this form of verse. 

The interest awakened by the sonnets has too often declined 
upon an idle curiosity to search out the events and persons that 
occasioned their writing. Many have been temptea to suppose 
that the sonnets supply the personal revelation which eludes us 
in the plays of the * myriad-sou led ' poet. The mystery of the 
dedication to the first edition (1609) — "To the onlie begetter of 
these insuing sonnets, Mr. W. H., all happinesse and that 
etemitie promised by our ever-living poet wisheth the well-wishing 
adventurer in setting forth, T.T." [I.e. Thomas Thorpe, the 
piratical publisher]— has seemed to invite guesses. References to 
the actor s art, as in sonnets xxm., ex., cxi., and to rival poets, 
as in sonnets xxi. and lxxxyi., have added stimulus to the 
enquiry. Yet if Wordsworth was, in a sense, right in saying : 
** With this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart," Browning was 
also justified in answering : *'Did Shakespeare? If so, the less 
Shakespeare he ! " The sonnets, as being the most perfect expres- 
sion of devoted love — they are many other things as well, but this 
is one of their aspects — could only have been written by one who 
understood the meaning of devotion in love : but they are not 
therefore necessarily the expression of a particular man's feelings 
upon a particular occasion. The poet transcends the personal 
experience. Indeed, we may say that his poetry is only valuable 
in so far as it is universal — in so far as, whether suggested by a 
particular experience or not, it has a truth and a meaning 
altogether independent of that experience. 

It is important to insist upon this because vain biographical 
speculations have continually led readers of the sonnets away 
upon a false scent. The dedication does not even profess to he 
Shakespeare's. We have no means of deciding whether *Mr. 
W. H.^ was William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, or Henry 
Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, or another. Some sonnets are 
addressed to a man, and ^ome to a woman, so that the term 
'onlie begetter' is manifestly misleading. But neither do we 
know that the order in which the sonnets stand was Shakespeare's 
order, since they were printed without his consent ; nor have we 
any warrant for piecing together a story out of the sequence in 
which they are found. Nov, again, do we know the dates at 
which they were written, though the evidence of style, on a com- 
parison with the dramas, points to some time between 1590 and 
1597. In these years the fashion of sonneteering was at its 
height, and recent study of Elizabethan sonnets has shown clearly 
that they must not be interpreted as chapters of biography. 
They were a favourite literary exercise in which almost every 
poet aspired to excel, and for which all drew upon a common 
stock of ideas and images and modes of expression. For example, 
the sonnets to Sleep, given in this book (Nos. 40 and 46) are only 
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two out of many, and even the opening '* Care-charmer sleep" 
occurs repeatedly. Shakespeare's references to astrology (Nos. 
31 and 41) and law (Nos. 6, 39, 42), his girdings at rival poets, 
his predictions of immortality for his verse (l^os. 23 and 41), his 
Platonic abstractions, his wars between Time and Love (Nos. 5 
and 6), have many parallels. Again, we must remember the 
Italian origin of the sonnet. Through the Italian poets of the 
Renaissance the Elizabethans inherited the classical tradition, 
which had been accustomed to use for the devotion of friendship 
(as in Virgil's lines to Gallus, Eclogue x. 73-4) language that to 
our ears seems extravagant. Yet to discover here the full ex- 
planation of Shakespeare's sonnets, to find them as artificial and 
conventional as a set of modern Latin verees, to detect in their 
most passionate tones only the extravagant adulation of a 
wealthy patron, is to dishonour poetry. It is a truer instinct, 
on the whole, that has led men to find in them the real Shake- 
speare — his personal humility, his pride in his art, his under- 
standing of the deeps of passion — though the attempts to weave 
a personal story out of them and attach it to the poet, are 
happily foredoomed to failure. 

*' Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask, and ask — Thou smilest and art still. 

Out-topping knowledge.' 

A brief consideration of some of their* special excellences may 
be helpful to the appreciation of these sonnets ; but no analysis 
can define their charm, still less can it detect the secret of it. 
The cliarm is a thing to be felt, not described, and it will be felt 
by anyone who reads them attentively and often. We may note, 
however : 

(1) The poetic power which reproduces for us the sights, 
sounds, ana scents of Nature. There is no description : the 
whole impression is conveyed by a magical touch, often a single 
word : " Three April perfuvnes in three hot Junes humedt* 
" ydlow leaves," " Bare ruind choirs that «Aa^c against the cold," 
** The teeming autumn.'* It is the same skill which has given us 
in the plays such unforgettable lines as "Daffodils That come 
before the swallow dares, and take The winds of March with 
beauty," or ** As tunable as lark to shepherd s ear When wheat is 
green and hawthorn buds appear. " (It is to be observed that 
Wordsworth's inner sympathy with the spirit of Nature, his 
sense of her educative and healing power — cp. G.T ccxxn.— is 
something different from Shakespeare's artistic joy in the pleni- 
tude of her might and beauty). 

(2) Their monumental expression of self-forgetting devotion. 
The deepest love makes no claim for itself ; it finds its own 
happiness in losing itself in the thought of the beloved (No. 39) ; 
it would rather be forgotten than cause any pain to the beloved 
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(No. 68). On this side the sonnets have left an enduring influence 
upon Ekiglish poetry. The two sequences of poems already 
mention^, by Tennyson and Mrs. Browning, may have been 
suggested by them, and certainly carry on their tradition. 
Tennyson seems to acknowledge the debt when he writes {In 
Memorianit LXi.) : ** Nor can The soul of Shakespeare love thee 
more.'" The In Memoriam recalls the sonnets also by its English 
landscapes and its changing seasons. 

(3) The skilful blending of a diction generally simple with 
recondite expressions that add dignity and distinction. Many of 
the finest lines are strikingly simple and almost monosyllabic {e,g* 
No. 23. 3-4, No. 38. 1-4, No. 68. 13-14, No. 78. 13-14), but expres- 
sions from astrology or law have their advantajge in requiring us 
to read with care and deliberation and in saving the verse n*om 
ever degenerating into commonplace. 

(4) The musical quality of the verse. This is partly due to 
alliteration — not the repetition merely of the same initial letter, 
a device that is easily overdone, but the recurrence of two or 
more consonantal sounds subtly interwoven throughout a couplet 
or stanza (see the notes to No. 31. 1). Partly it is due to an 
exceptionally rich modulation of vowels. In * And mock you 
with me* (No. 68. 14) five successive monosyllables contain all 
five vowels. Instinct rather than design may have produced the 
fine music of the sonnets, but the reality of it is undoubted. 

(5) Keats wrote of the sonnets (Nov. 22, 1817), ** They seem to 
be full of fine things said unintentionally, in the intensity of 
working out conceits " [i.e. poetic ideas]. These * fine things ' are 
not peculiar to Shakespeare. A phrase like ** Death's eternal 
cold, quoted in illustration by Keats, can be matched by Daniel's 
"Shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth" (No. 46), or Drayton's 
" When faith is kneeling by his bed of death " (No. 49). They 
belons to an age to which it came easily to write in * the grand 
style.'^ But they are far more abundant in Shakespeare than 
elsewhere* 
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Absence, hear thou this protestation, 7 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 24 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? . . . 45 

As it fell upon a day, . 25 

Beauty sat bathing by a spring, 12 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend, ... 8 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 31 

Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, .... 37 

Calm was the day, and through the trembling air, . . 41 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, ... 25 

Crabbed Age and Youth, 6 

Come away, come away, Death, 35 

Come, cheerful day, part of my life to me, ... 46 

Come little babe^ come silly soul, 31 

Come live with me and be my Love, 4 

Come, Sleep : Sleep ! the certain knot of peace, . . 22 

Come unto these yellow sands, 2 

Cupid and my Campasp^ play*d, 40 

Doth then the world go thus, doth all thus move ? . .48 

Fain would I change that note, 5 

Farewell I thou art too dear for my possessing,. . . 23 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 36 

Fine knacks for ladies, cheap, choice, brave, and new, . 20 
Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ! . . . .27 

Forget not yet the tried intent, 16 

Full fathom five thy father lies, 36 

Happy were he could finish forth his fate, ... 49 

High- way, since you my chief Parnassus be, . . . 8 
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How like a winter hath my absence been, 

If Thou survive my well-contented day, 

I saw my Lady weep. 

It was a lover and his lass,. 

Lady, when I behold the roses sprouting. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds, 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

Like to the clear in highest sphere, . 

Love in my bosom^ like a bee, * 

My lute, be as thou wert when thou didst groWj 

My thoughts hold mortal strife, 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 

Never love unless you can, .... 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead, . 

Of this fair volume which we World do name, 

if thou knew'st how thou thyself dost harm, 

me ! what eyes hath Love put in my head, 

Mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

On a day, alack the day ! . 

never say that I was false of heart. 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 

Phoebus, arise ! 

Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth. 
Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea. 
Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part, 
Sleep, angry beauty, sleep and fear not me I 
Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year's pleasant king, 
Sweet Love, if thou wilt gain a monarch's glory, 
Take, take those lips away, .... 
Tell me where is Fancy bred, .... 
That time of year thou may'st in me behold, 
The last and greatest Herald of Heaven's King, 

The man of life upright, 

The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth, 
The sea hath many thousand sands, . 
They that have power to hurt, and will do none, 
This Life, which seems so fair, .... 
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Thou art not fair, for all thy red and white, 
Though others may her brow adore, . 
Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 
To me, fair Friend, you never can be old, . 
Turn back, you wanton flyer, .... 

Under the greenwood tree, 

Weep not, my wanton, sinile upon my knee, 

Weep you no more, sad fountains, 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain, . 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced, . 

When icicles hang by the wall, .... 

When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, . 

When in the chronicle of wasted time, 

When thou must home to shades of underground. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought, . 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I, . 

While that the sun with his beams hot. 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb'st the skies, 
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Words contained in the Text on which comment will be foun^ in the Notes. 
The first number gives the Poem, the second the line in the Poem. 



accord, 74, 101. 

against, 74, 17. 

aggravate, 78, 10. 

alarms, thy wide, 74, 168. 

alack, 27, 1. 

all, 74, 56. 

Amphion*8 lyre, 4, 31. 

annoy, 71, 30. 

approve, 46, 11. 

approved, thine own, 28, 17. 

archer, that busy, 68, 4. 

array, 78, 2. 

as, 50, 11; 74,23; 82, 2. 

assays, 28, 9. 

assoil, 74, 100. 

a-sunning, 1, 10. 

Aurora, 19, 12. 

autumn, 16, 6. 

B 

baiting-place, 40, 2. 

baldric, 74, 174. 

bears it out, 31, 12. 

beauty's rose, 61, 8. 

bee, like a, 71, 1. 
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